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PREFACE. 

There are few themes which ought to be ap- 
proached with greater caution, even where desiring 
to address the general world, than that which treats 
of the effects, upon the human constitution, of the 
use and abuse of intoxicating drinks. And, still 
more, to paint the horrors of intemperance, and to 
shew the risk attendant even on what is usually 
termed conviviality, without incurring the charge of 
exaggeration and asceticism, on the part of those who 
themselves enter keenly into what they term the 
pleasures of society, must be always a diflScult, if it 
be not an impossible task. But, indeed, the real 
evils of intemperance are in themselves so vast and 
flagrant, that to add a single trait to them which 
truth could not substantiate as peculiarly and espe- 
cially their own, would be, at all times, as unneces- 
sary, as it would, in a certain sense, be dangerous ; 
for, as the drinker, to preserve the least shade of con- 
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sistencyj must necessarily be a sophist, till his fate 
convict him of his folly, that disproof which he could 
bring against any single part of our argument would 
be urged as availing against the whole, and we should 
but secure to him an appearance of triumph, by an 
overstrained effort to convince and to deter. 

It will be no part of the selected province of the 
Author of the following essay, to view his subject in 
its moral aspects, though he admits these to be mo- 
mentous and appalling; neither can he have any 
close concern with its relations to our social system, 
or its influences upon the growth of civilization, the 
sanctities of religion and justice, or the progress of 
human institutions, though these also are complicated, 
vast, and widely ramified,, to an extent far beyond 
what can be meagrely represented by the naked 
figures of the statistician. Leaving such topics to 
constitute, as they well merit, the grounds of distinct 
inquiries, his attention will be exclusively directed to 
the action of intoxicating fluids upon man as a 
living organization ; and to the examination, within 
the strict circle of facts, of their influence upon his 
state of sanity, whether mental or bodily ; adding 
only a few remarks on the topic of prevention, which 
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may be admitted to fall peculiarly within the prov- 
ince of the physician, and which it would be unjust 
to consider upon any narrow basis. 

Early induced to direct attention thitherward, the 
frequent opportunities for observation and reflection, 
on such matters, which have been painfully forced 
upon him during a professional experience in the 
treatment of disease of upwards of a quarter of a 
century, as well as some diligence bestowed in sub- 
stantiating his conclusions by reference to the writ- 
ings of the judicious and accurate observers of our 
own country, and, even to a greater extent on this 
special topic, of most of the cultivated nations of 
the continent, seem to offer him the hope of being 
able to excite, if not the interest of novelty, at 
least that kind of interest which attaches itself, 
to everything that bears the stamp of universal 
truth. It is trusted, therefore, that he may be 
permitted to call attention to the circumstance, 
that this little treatise, while nothing has been ad- 
mitted in it which is not directly consistent with his 
own experience, may advance some claim towards 
representing also the results of a far wider circle of 
recent observation ; which, with more labour than 
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may be at first apparent, have been gathered and 
condensed from immediate reference to diversi- 
fied sources. Many of these he has indicated in 
the tenour of his remarks, glad to be sustained by 
the common voice of civilization : an accumulated 
authority which was not necessary to persuade many, 
to whom everything was already so manifest, but 
which may be required to outweigh his own defi- 
ciencies, and to remove the apathy or the doubts of 
others. If, then, the details which are to be pre- 
sented be uniformly humiliating, not unfrequently 
loathsome, and sometimes even terrible, the grounds 
for this shall, not lie in any attempt to heighten 
with unnatural colours, but in the calm and simple 
expression of that which experience has long taught, 
and, unhappily, still teaches, every day and in every 
direction. 

The observations, as may be judged from their 
tenour, are by no means addressed to the uneducated, 
or to the imperfectly educated, exclusively, for they 
are not the sole victims. It is even hoped that, con- 
cise as they have been desi^edly rendered, the 
younger members of the Author's own profession 
may find epitomized in them a broader and more 
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general view of the direct effects of intemperance, 
sustained by a more dense accumulation of fact, and 
a wider reference to authority, than can be easily 
met with elsewhere. Still, in a series of observations 
which would fail to fulfil their object, if they did not 
adapt themselves, in a large degree, to popular use 
and instruction, it is, of course, necessary to avoid 
entering fully into any details of an abstract, or 
purely scientific description ; as well as to embody 
the various facts and precepts delivered, in language 
as completely divested of technicalities as the pro- 
per discussion of the subject will admit. To accom- 
plish this, shall be the aim of the writer throughout 
the following remarks : and his ambition will be 
gratified should he be sometimes able to induce the 
intelligent reader to admit, that he has succeeded in 
being clear without shewing himself superficial ; just 
as, with far greater ease, he might have been obscure 
without proving himself profound. Should he be 
fortunate in engaging attention at the commencement 
of his remarks, it will be his endeavour to bear it 
along with him to their close : with the hope of pro- 
ducing not merely a persuasion, but a well grounded 
conviction, of that which he seeks to demonstrate* 
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Above all, desiring to testify the utmoist respect 
for those who have preceded him, in this country 
and elsewhere, in efforts of a similar description, he 
trusts there are others to follow who shall paint yet 
more truthfully and earnestly the evils of the vice of 
intemperance, till the public mind revolt at its ex- 
istence, with that general contempt and disgust 
which must prove the only sure forerunners of its 
annihilation. Humanity, whether for its honour or 
its advantage, can desire no happier consummation. 



Edinburgh, 43 Morat Place, 
Sd January 1855. 
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THE 

PATHOLOGY OF DRUNKENNESS^ 



CHAPTER I. 

ALCOHOL— MEDICAL HISTOBT. 

It is to the credit of former civilization, that habits of 
drinking to excess never prevailed extensively among 
the more cultivated nations of antiquity. Although both 
the Greeks and Romans possessed wines of the most 
racy qualities, with the intoxicating effects of which they 
were, and could not fail to be, familiar, we have yet the 
fullest evidence, that their manly sense rarely permitted 
them to degrade themselves by their abuse. We gather 
from their moralists, as well as from their poets and satirists, 
that the inebriety, which they did not fail to stigmatize^ 
was merely the casual vice of individuals, and not the 
characteristic depravity of whole classes; and that to 
drink wine undiluted was, for the most part, accounted 
disreputable, while the degree of its dilution was usually 
very considerable. It is worthy of being noted, how- 
ever, that those allusions to intemperance which we 
possess among the ancient writers become at once more 
distinct, and more extended in their application, as we 
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approach the period of the declension of the general vir- 
tues, as well as of the pre-eminence, of the Roman 
people. What Lucretius* paints with a few graphic 
touches in the indiyidual, Seneca' shews more plainly 
in certain of its closer relations to society; while, in 
Juvenal, if the picture be less minute, and its traits be 
less directly grouped, they have become meaner and 
more loathsome. 

But what is more to our present purpose, the medical 
writers of Greece and Bome, distinguished as they were, 
especially the former, as accurate observers, dwell little 
on the subject of intemperance and its influence in the 
production of diseases ; although a close attention to the 
effects of diet and regimen justly occupied a principal 
place in their recorded observations. It is true that 
Hippocrates, in his second book on diseases, which is, 
however, of doubtful authenticity, appears to distinguish 
intoxication as the efficient cause of a peculiarly fatal form 
of apoplexy : and, in the fifth section of the fifth book of 
Aphorisms, he speaks of the danger of convulsions which 
may arise from a similar source ; an observation which 
has been transferred by Celsus to the second book of his 
celebrated treatise. But' even if we add to these the case 
of Chterion, which is the fifth of those narrated in the 
third book of Epidemics, and the features of which sug-» 
gest to us its identity with the delirium tremens, or 
shaking delirium of drunkards, we have still, in a series 
of facts so scanty, only a further proof of the slight im- 
portance which the habits of the times permitted the me-* 

1 De rerwn natmrd : Lib. 111. tv. 475-9. 
* Optra o.nnia: £pist. zziv. IxzxiU, 
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dical obseryer to attach to intemperance as a leading 
cause of disease. We may safely infer, therefore, that 
what was not lashed as a prevailing vice by the satirist, 
or noticed as a habit prejudicial to health by the physi- 
cian, and which could not have escaped both if it had 
existed in any prominent degree, must have been really 
of very rare occurrence, even if we were not in possession 
of more direct testimony to a similar purport* 

We must therefore be content to claim for the habits 
of intemperance which are now so prevalent amongst us, 
a less illustrious origin than from among those ancient 
leaders in the arts of peace and of war, many of the works 
of whose purer times and better geiiius have descended 
to us, as worthier memorials, still unrivalled in that ex- 
cellence which has conferred their title to immortality* 
It is even deserving of remark, that those nations which 
have the best claim to be considered as their direct de- 
scendants, have inherited from them, in a large proportion, 
this virtue of temperance, if %i many other respects they 
may be held to have degenerated. And yet, even in Italy 
itself, there appears reason to fear that this commenda- 
tion may become less and less merited ; several eminent 
Italian authors speaking of habits of intemperance as a 
rapidly increasing evil. In the great, and still, in many 
respects, unrivalled work of Morgagni, cases, displaying 
the deplorable effects of intemperance, are strewed every- 
where among the results of his experience ; while in re- 
cent times, Giacomini^ complains, in strong and feeling 
language, of the habit as continually extending more and 

1 nxOtato FOot^tflahtperimeiUale dei Soec^rH TerapeuHei: Qpere, voL Iv. p. 380. 
Fhdiu,uaL 
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more widely among the populace, so that the memories 
of all medical observers were full of examples of its ruin- 
ous effects. And Speranza,* besides stating his own 
experience of the large proportion of diseases of the di- 
gestive organs, arising from the use of spirituous liquors, 
quotes also that of Perrone, of Naples, as to the frequent 
occurrence of fatal maladies, the fruits of drunkenness, 
among the lower classes of that city. But it is doubtless 
to the great Teutonic family, from which we derive the 
larger portion of our mixed descent, that we owe the un- 
happy inheritance of our propensity to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. With the primitive Germans, as described 
by Tacitus, in traits which are everywhere revived to us 
in the later, though still remote, traditions of that hardy 
people, it was considered no reproach to pass night and 
day in continuous drinking ; and these revels, he tells us,* 
were rarely terminated without strife or bloodshed. It 
appears that the temperate Eomans knew how to bring 
this propensity into subserviency to their ambitious aims ; 
for the historian adds that, if the barbarians were indulged 
in their drunkenness, by placing the materials, usually a 
kind of ale prepared from grain, within their reach, it was 
not less easy to conquer them by their vices than by the 
sword. 

The traditions of the Scandinavians, a branch of the 
Teutonic race occupying necessarily a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the early history of this country, bear frequent 
witness to a like proneness to habits of intoxication. In 
the interesting memorials embodied by Afzelius" in his 

1 Storie e Rifleuione: Raceolta di Opere Medkke Modeme Italiane^ t. v. p. 24i. 
s De Moribm Germanorum^ c. xxlL, xxUL » Svetuka FoUetU Sago-Mfder^ D. I. 
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work on Swedish traditionary history, and in other pub- 
lications of a similar character, examples abound through- 
out of the vicious extent to which drinking customs were 
carried by the northern nations. Dangerous rivals were 
treacherously got rid of, by supplying them with liquors 
till .they were reduced to insensibility ; when the hall, 
usually a wooden edifice, in which they had been enter- 
tained, was set on fire, or they were otherwise slaughtered. 
Wilful self-destruction was perpetrated by first getting 
drunkf and then committing the suicide. To appoint a 
marriage, was to fix a day on which the *' wedding was 
to be drunk ;'' to enter upon an inheritance was to drink 
the heritage ale ; and to drink the funeral-ale, was but 
another way of naming the ceremony of burial. It is 
interesting to observe the progress of these customs, as 
they appear first with the stem and rude features of un- 
mitigated heathenism, and then acquire a new character 
from the introduction of Christianity; which, however, 
seemed for long to act rather by lending' a variety to 
their outward expression, than by softening the harshness 
of their reality. Thus, in the account of the '^ Hettstren- 
ging Jomsvihingaj^ chronicled by Snorro Sturleson,^ which 
occurred at the drinking of the heirship-ale of King 
Sveinn, we find that the first bowl was drained by the 
king and his guests to the memory of his father, the 
second to Christ, and the third to St Michael. For «11 
these, and for other pledges, the strongest cups were 
given to the " Jomsburg Vikings," who were thus in- 
duced, under the influence of the liquor, to offer vows of 
extraordinary and ruthless service to the monarch; to 

1 Joboftone, JLntigyUa(e$ CeUoSeandUa, ^ 7& 
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find, however, on the following morning, when the fumes 
of the intoxication were dissipated, that they had '^ pledged 
themselves to more than enough/' In these and in 
after times, associations termed " Gilds," the drinking 
practices of which were their leading characteristics, were 
customarily established in honour of certain saints, by 
whose names they were designated ; and in such assem- 
blies whole days and nights were occupied with games 
of chance and drunken revels, that saint being the most 
honoured whose votaries lowered themselves to the utter- 
most depths of intoxication. The same tendencies to an 
organised debauchery reappear as late as the reign of 
Charles XI. of Sweden ; the association designated '^ les 
OoinfreSy^ affording a conspicuous example. These cus- 
toms were shared by the Anglo-Saxons, as a closely 
kindred branch of the Teutonic family ; and have thus 
approached us by a double descent, still to linger amongst 
us under a variety of aspects, according to the varieties 
of station, as well in the entertainments connected with 
matters of public interest, as in our unceasingly re- 
curring occasions of petty service, of private festivity, or 
even of mourning. 

The proofs of the addictedness of the German races to 
intemperance are sometimes discoverable in situations, 
and under forms, which we could scarcely have antici- 
pated^ but the very existence of which shews how deeply 
the pollution had insinuated itself into every recess of 
the social system. St Gertrude, a canonized lady of the 
noble house of the Counts of Hakebom, and superior of 
a convent of nuns, doubtless saw no impropriety in select- 
ing, in the thirteenth century, the following language as 
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fitly expressive of her devout enthusiasm : — " Oh gift, 
above all gifts, to be so satiated in the storehouse of the 
spices of the Godhead, and to be so supremely drunk in 
the pleasant wine-cellar of divine love, yea so thoroughly 
drunk, that it is impossible to stir a foot ! " ^ If it be here 
too rigid to term that profanity, which was £» more 
probably an expression of really piofos ardour, in one 
whose genius did not rise higli enough to refine her tastes 
beymd tiiose of her era, we shall scarcely be able to em- 
ploy a similar excuse in behalf of our own more cele- 
brated Walter Mapes, a church dignitary of Oxford in the 
eleventh century, whose modes of expression, assuredly 
far more directly the offshoots from the cellar and the 
tavern, were only the more significantly profane, because 
adorned with the graces of taste and ingenuity. To ap- 
proach nearer our own times, how much more consistent, 
and how suggestive, is the simple record, most expressive 
in its simplicity, of the worthy Edward Burghall, vicar 
of Acton : — " 1631. This year five aldermen of Maccles- 
field met at a tavern, and drank excessively of sack and 
aquflB vitsd : three of them died the next day, and the 
other two were dangerous sick. Oh that drunkards would 
leam to be wise!"* 

Towards the close of the fourteenth centary, a land- 
grave of Hesse is said to have instituted a kind of tem- 
perance society, the rules of which were certainly any- 
thing but austere, as they merely restricted its members 
to the ration of seven bumpers of wine along with each 
meaL Computing the bumper, according to the old ideas 

« Zlinmennann, Von der Erfahnmg in dtr Artwyktmst^ 8te Anflage, p, 48fi. 
i ZUm. BmvMTi Prwidenet Improved: JHam/rom 16S8 to 166a, 
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of the word, at only a sixth part of a quart, and the 
meals at two daily, we have still upwards of two quarts 
as the stated allowance for each day. Tet even two 
centuries later, the Germans had much vaster notions of 
what might be the proper extent of a bumper, to which 
effect numerous proofs are still extant. In the palace at 
Lachsenburg, near Vienna, for example, there is a crystal 
tankard which may hold about half a gallon, upon which 
is to be deciphered an inscription in antiquated German, 
Inviting the guest to drink, and leave not a drop in the 
vessel. It could only be in times, therefore, of unparal- 
leled grossness, that such license could assume the name 
of restriction ; and we are almost at a loss to determine 
whether history is in jest or in earnest, when it hands 
down to us these and similar traits of the '^ good old 
times,'' whose best recommendation now seems to be 
that they are past. And yet, in so far as relates to drink- 
ing habits, there seems, even at this day, too much rea- 
son to suspect that we are entitled to boast of no greater 
improvement, than that what was, in many instances, 
done openly and boastfiiUy then, is practised secretly and 
evasively now ; and that we have only succeeded in re- 
moving the taint from our manners to allow it to sink 
the deeper into our morals. 

It would be inconsistent with our object to dwell longer 
on these curious illustrations of the manners of our pro- 
genitors, and of their congenerous races ; but it is at 
least a fact, which we are entitled to deduce from them, 
and which surely well deserves to be held in remem- 
brance, that it is from ancient barbarism, and not from 
ancient civilisation, that we inherit our propensities for 
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intoxicating fluids; and that it is the vice of the savage 
which still diflfuses its taint amongst us, yet without the 
excuse of the savage, who could possess the lights neither 
of pure religion nor of education, to direct him in a safer 
course. 

Much, certainly, has been attributed by many enquirers, 
and, among others, by the eminent Montesquieu,^ to the 
influence of climate in promoting the virtue of temper- 
ance ; which would thus fall to be considered rather as 
evolved as an accident, thau nourished into strength as a 
duty. Go from the equator, they tell us, to either pole, 
and drunkenness, the vice of a cold climate,* will be 
found to increase with the' degree of latitude. But state- 
ments of this kind, not wholly unfounded and specious 
as they appear, are often made with too great absolute- 
ness, and to the neglect of that principle which is always 
true in nature, and therefore true in science, that neither 
natural phenomenon^ nor natural eflect, has ever been 
found to depend for its being on a single condition or a 
single cause. If climate were thus paramount, and could 
act independently of propensities inherent in race, or deve- 
loped by culture, how comes it that in those inter-tropi- 
cal or closely adjacent countries, where the Teutonic 
races have supplanted the indigenous population, and in 
some of which they have been now settled for centuries, 
the vice of intemperance has not only accompanied them 
thither, but has propagated itself frequently to even ^ 

iEtpritdesLoU: L. xiv. c. x. 

* The Sdavonlo nations, u also the Fins and Laps, seem, for the most part, still 
more thoroughly Imbned with the propensity to drunkenness than the Teutonic 
races, though with something like an excuse, In their generally lower grade ot 
knowledge and dvlliiatlon. 
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more flagrant extent than among Hie parent stock ? In 
the West Indies, in the southern territories of the United 
States, on the coast of Africa, in Hindostan, in Austral- 
asia, we have the most extensive proofs that drinking 
habits can be too easily rendered consistent with warmth 
of climate, among those natives of the soil, though of 
European extraction, w&om training and example have 
initiated in the vice. On the oilier hand, when there 
has not been this substitution of race, and whefe an in- 
vading tribe, temporarily dominant, has been absorbed 
into an indigenous people of more advanced civilization, 
and, though feeble in arms, existing in a large majority, 
the vicious customs peculiar to the conquerors have dis- 
appeared also, or have been elevated by approximation to 
the relatively higher standard. Thus the Franks were 
absorbed into the Neustrian Gauls ; the Goths, Vandals, 
and Lombards, all of Teutonic origin, into the population 
of Italy; and the Sueviand Visigoths into that of Spain : 
and in this way, doubtless, has been preserved in these 
countries that comparatively, and, for the most part, only 
comparatively, higher grade of sobriety which still sub- 
sists; but which, in even warmer climates, and with 
another race dominant, has been miserably lost. Neither 
are we to forget wholly, that even those of the earlier 
indigenaB of warm climates, who were secluded by re- 
ligion or custom from indulgence in vinous liquors, had 
yet their own peculiar means of intoxication in the opium 
and hemp so extensively in use among them ; while, as 
to others, they have in many instarces shewn themselves 
but too prone to imitate the vice of their new masters. 
Wine, and fermented drinks prepared from grain, it is 
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scarcely necessary to mention, were the liquors which, 
during remote antiquity, served the purposes of the 
drunkard. But an important era in the annals of intempe- 
rance was approaching, and we have some assurance that, 
as early as in the eleventh century, the preparation of 
^cohol, or spirit of wine, was known to the Arabian 
^physicians. Its first discoverers announced the new 
liquid as possessing healing and vivifying qualities of the 
most pre-eminent description; and the name of aqua 
vitae, or water of life, was blindly attached to that, which 
after experience has shewn would have been far more 
justly designated as the water of death. It was still 
long, however, before there was scope for appreciating 
all the pernicious effects of the product of art, the crea- 
tion of which was thus exultingly promulgated. Used 
exclusively as a medicine, and prepared only in small 
quantities, it was little known in Europe beyond the 
limits of the sick room, and sparingly even there, till the 
period of the fourteenth century j when Arnold, of Villa- 
no^ a distinguished physician, at a time when distinc- 
tion scarcely implied merit, gave a fresh impulse to its 
reputation, and conduced to its wide adoption as a reme- 
dy in disease.^ The popular faith was easily conceded, 
where it was in unison with the popular inclination ; and 
a remedy which ingratiated itself by the seductiveness of 
its effects, if not always deserving of confidence, was 
sure at least of a general reception. The enthusiasm, 
thus delusively sustained, was not likely to suffer any 
restraint from the exercise of that reason upon which it 
had not been founded. It was, therefore, but a natural 

> ArnakH nOanowuti, Praxii Medidnalii, pp. 84, 8S. 
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step in the progress of the reputed elixir, to find alleged 
for it a farther power, not only of curing diseases, but of 
preventing their occurrence; and the willing votaries 
acquired thus an unfailing pretext for an indefinite amount 
of indulgenpe. At length all pretext was abandoned, or 
remained only as a shadow of the original persuasion ; 
and intemperance entered into the full possession of a 
new element, better adapted for its orgies, and therefore 
infinitely more dangerous, than those which it had super- 
seded. 

Spirit of wine, as is universally known, and as its 
name implies, was originally prepared by distillation 
from the wine of the grape, or from its juice, or from 
wine-lees. Hence also its German name of Branntwein, 
or burned wine, of which our term brandy is the obvious 
modification. It was subsequently discovered, however, 
that it could be, prepared from any substance containing 
sugar, or starch which the process of malting could con- 
vert into sugar, and which could be subjected to the pro- 
cess of fermentation. The manufacture of spirits now 
received a prodigious extension, and all kinds of grain, 
several kinds of fruits, and other vegetable substances, 
especially potatoes, were employed in its preparation ; 
the product usually receiving some special name to indi- 
cate the particular source from which it had been derived. 
All the varieties are subject to many adulterations ; but 
as these, for the most part, consist really in the admix- 
ture of a small portion of what is less pernicious, with a 
larger portion of that which is more pernicious, the oflfence 
seems to pass for something very venial with those who 
are its perpetrators ; and is still, at least, unquestionably 
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largely practised by many dealers whose reputation re-* 
mains unchallenged. The purity of spirits, however, 
may be held as generally denoted, if they be clear and 
perfectly transparent, colourless, having no acrid, sour, 
pungent, oily, or burnt flavour, and if they be without offen- 
sive smell. That the liquor should present pearly globules 
on its surface when agitated, may cease to be admitted as a 
sign of either purity or strength, for alcohol itself does not 
** pearl." To produce this fancied criterion of excellence, 
vintners and traders are said to mix one part of oil of vitriol 
with three parts of oil of poppies, or olives, into what is call- 
ed '^ sour soap," and to beat this up with spirit until it is 
dissolved. This solution is then added to other spirits 
in the desired proportion.^ When set on fire, spirits 
should consume with a bluish flame, and the watery re- 
sidue should present no unpleasant flavour. Most of the 
adulterations may be easily detected ; but in no point 
of view are any of them of such importance, in relation 
to our subject, as to render it necessary that they should 
become the topic of any particular consideration. 

In whatever form the inebriating beverage may be 
consumed, it is the alcohol, or spirit of wine, which con- 
stitutes the intoxicating ingredient. But that fluid can- 
not be received into the stomach, in its undiluted state, 
even in no large quantity, without the production of im- 
mediately fatal consequences. In most of the varieties of 
spirits, in ordinary use, it necessarily exists, therefore, in 
combination with a little more than an equal proportion 
of water ; with the addition of that peculiar volatile oil 

I Frioilrlcti, Ueber BamkU-und Gwtrbto^ecU in JkJtiehuug auf VtrtcecMung, 
Ac 18S8, pp. 85, ML 
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to which each is indebted for its characteristic flavour, 
but the presence of which otherwise has no material ten- 
dency to modify its action. While taking a comprehen- 
sive view, therefore, of the effects of intemperance on 
the living organization, it will not be necessary to enter 
into any particular examination of the influence of each 
distinct variety of potation, because the essential opera- 
tion of all is attributable to a single source. There are, 
unquestionably, minor modifications of action, which 
would be well deserving of attention in a more extended 
enquiry, but which would be out of place here, where 
the design is to aim only at an exposition of truths of 
the most direct application, and to present these in such 
a plain and uncomplicated form as may secure their com- 
prehension. Besides, the excessive drinker rarely pro- 
ceeds far in his career till he becomes literally a spirit- 
drinker, and ceases to be content with those milder 
liquors in which the alcohol exists only in combination. 
Thus it will be consistent with the proper treatment of 
the theme of this essay, should it be restricted to an 
almost exclusive consideration of the effects of alcohol 
on the human constitution. 



CHAPTER II. 



CONVIVIALITY. 



We are rarely allowed long to forget the familiar re- 
inark, repeated through all ages, that neither vice nor 
depravity ever attains suddenly ' to the fulness of its 
growth. The first departure from a career of prudence, 
or of virtue, is generally so faintly marked as almost 
to escape detection ; and there may be even something 
at the commencement like an air of amiability, in the 
laughing defiance which youth, or a spirit of gaiety, offers 
to the rules of that rigid morality, the transgression of 
which, in certain forms, half the world has agreed to 
consider venial, or to view only as glossed by those lures 
and graces, with which it is prodigally invested by poetry 
and song. But it is well for the incautious wanderer 
when he again instantly recedes [within the limits which 
he may have heedlessly overpassed, before familiarity 
with the evil has diminished his fears, while it has in- 
creased his danger. 

It would be merely ridiculous to deny the force of that 
temptation, to which so many have fallen victims. The 
effects of intoxicating liquors, when taken in moderate 
quantity, are unquestionably of so pleasing a nature, 
that we cannot wonder that he who has once tasted 
should be willing to repeat the draught ; while even the 
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most severe might be inclined to admit that, if their 
consequences never went beyond their first enlivening 
influence, it might be just to tolerate them. An im- 
mediate result is the diffusion of an agreeable warmth 
throughout the system ; the action of the heart is in- 
vigorated, and the circulation quickened ; the voice be- 
comes full and sonorous ; the eye sparkles ; every func- 
tion appears to have acquired new energy ; and every 
motion is accompanied with a consciousness of elasticity 
and vigour. The effect upon the mind varies with its 
previous condition. If it have been chafed, it is 
soothed; if depressed, it is restored to equanimity; if 
calm, it is exhilarated ; and if it have been previously 
cheerful, it is excited into irrepressible gaiety. The in- 
tellect also shares in the vivifying process, and the ima- 
gination fascinates by the brightness and variety of its 
images. The perceptions are prompt and clear ; and the 
judgment, dealing with these and with the recollections 
which memory lays before it with unwonted distinctness 
and readiness, arrives at its conclusions, at least on ordi- 
nary topics, with an accuracy as remarkable as the rapi- 
dity with which the process is completed, and, where ne- 
cessary, advanced into action. It is but a natural re- 
sult of this, that the individual should be usually per- 
vaded by a feeling of self-complacency with reference 
to his own condition, as well as by an expansive be- 
nevolence towards others, evincing itself readily in 
prompt sympathies, ai^d in acts or expressions of kind- 
ness ; while he is imbued, beyond this, with a confidence 
which seems to render him fit for all emergencies, and to 
smooth away all difficulties. 
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But this temporary exaltation, as it rests upon nothing 
real, either within him or beyond him, can have no other 
than a fleeting ekistence. The vigour can sustain him 
through but a short effort, and the elation, if it be ex- 
treme, is transitory. If he is capable of a prompt and 
strenuous muscular exertion, it is instantly exhausted. 
Neither, while we have been describing the effects of only 
a moderate quantity received into the healthy system, 
must it be forgotten, that it is by no means always, nor 
for a long succession of times, that such results can be an- 
ticipated. The exhilaration, which has been excited at 
first by very limited potations, soon requires deeper and 
deeper draughts for its production ; while the subsequent 
depres^on which is sure to follow, and generally in strict 
proportion with the previous elevation, becomes ever 
more and more strongly marked. Thus, at the very out- 
set, the sense of enjoyment of him who partakes even 
sparingly of spirituous liquors has neither basis nor dura- 
tion : it would be well if no heavier fate awaited him 
who courts it, than that which usually attends those en- 
gaged in the pursuit of a shadow. But to bring the 
boon-companion to timely reason, is usually a difficult, 
and often a fruitless task. He has always a flippant, and 
sometimes a well-conceived jest ready to oppose to the 
advocate of temperance, which is received with the laugh- 
ing applause of his associates, and has even the assent of 
a smile from many who are still beyond the giddy circle, 
and consider themselves safe from its vortex ; a safety 
which every humane spirit must desire earnestly, but 
too often vainly, to prove neither deceptive nor unen- 
during. 
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But the danger of seeking enjoyment from such source* 
is not confined to the tendency T^hich it creates of enter- 
ing into farther extremes, with the hope of securing its 
persistence. Even the moderate use of spirituous or fer- 
, mented liquors, if long continued, and grown habitual, 
cannot fail to have ultimately a prejudicial effect upon the 
health ; while it may be confidently asserted, that there 
are no circumstances, of ordinary occurrence, under which 
it can be justified as beneficial or necessary. The undue 
stimulus to the stomach, caused by its frequent reception 
within that organ, disturbs and weakens the function of 
digestion. The excitement of the circulation, its most 
usual and necessary consequence, strengthens the ten- 
dency to disease of the heart, and of the large* blood- 
vessels, as well as to apoplexy, both among the most fre- 
quent causes of sudden death. The disordered functions 
of nutrition, caused indirectly by its action on the sto- 
mach, and directly by its owiji absorption and diffusion 
1 throughout the system, contribute to the production of an 
j ill-assimilated blood, and tend to attach new forms' of 
] ^nger to every description of disease or accident. 
Through the same agency, the skin becomes liable to dis- 
figuring and troublesome eruptions ; and gout, which is 
not always the penalty of the rich only, in its multipli- 
city of forms, either arises as a distinct disorder, or is 
ready to cause dangerous and stubborn complications 
with other affections. Neither is it less certain, that the 
same perpetually renewed excitement of the circulation, 
and perversion of nutrition, may or will give rise finally 
to changes of structure, and deposits of morbid matter 
within the internal organs, of a «atui?e and extent incon- 
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sistent with the performance of their functions and the 
preservation of life. 

On the other hand, where there is already a pre* 
existent tend^cy to any form of disease, lurking within 
the system, and awaiting only some accidental circum- 
stance to call it into action, it must be evident how effi- 
cient a means would be here provided, and with how 
much more intense and rapid violence the mischief 
would be developed. Thus, if the vessel within the 
brain be distended, and its waUs, through an alteration 
in their texture, just retain strength sufficient to restrain 
the blood within their bounds, a single throb of addi- 
tional power may be enough to burst the barrier, and the 
noblest of our faculties, or life itself, be at once oppressed 
or extinguished. Least of all can it be doubted that, 
during the actual existence of manifest disease, in multi<« 
form examples, the habitual use of spirituous liquors, how- 
ever moderate, must aggravate the danger and the suf- 
fering, and either hasten the fatal result, or, under the 
most favourable circumstances, retard the cure. The 
effect is, in every instance, the more pernicious, if the 
stimulating liquors are taken in the morning, or at inter- 
vals between the repasts, and not received into the sto- 
mach when they can be mixed with its more solid con- 
tents, and so presented in a less direct and concentrated 
form. Not one of these conclusions can be reasonably 
resisted, springing thus from the consideration of the 
physiological actions of alcoholic drinks, as they evolve 
themselves in their most simple and primary form. 
When we pursue the subject farther, and the more pal- 
pable effects of their excessive use start before us in full 
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ripeness, this conviction will grow in intensity ; and the 
existence, and unquestionable origin of the greater ,re- 
isnlts, will render it impossible for ns to deny the less. 

Under these views, it can scarcely be necessary to add, 
that the popular and unguarded use of spirits, as a pre- 
ventive or a remedy for illness, has been often produc- 
tive of the most prejudicial effects ; and it will be obvious 
that not even an apparent or occasional success, ensuing 
upon this practice, can give any safe warrant for its ordi- 
nary employment. It may, for example, be possible 
that the individual, who, after exposure to the weather, 
thinks that he recognizes in himself the symptoms which 
are the usual forerunners of an attack of illness, and has 
recourse to warm spirits and water with a view of ward- 
ing it off, may escape the suffering he anticipated, and be 
inclined to ascribe the immunity to the draught : yet he 
has probably, at the same time, used other and more cer- 
tain means of promoting perspiration ; and the simple 
effect of mere repose, with the heightened activity of the 
ftmctions of the skin, has, in all likelihood, proved the 
efficient means of obviating the danger, if any were really 
threatened. But if, on the other hand, disease have 
actually set in, and especially, as must usually be the 
case under the circumstances we have imagined, if it be 
of an acute or inflammatory character, then unques- 
tionably his draught must immediately expose him to 
a serious increase of danger. Not unfrequently, the 
harsher dose of undiluted spirits, mixed with pepper, has 
been resorted to under such circumstances; and this has 
been also employed in fenny districts, as a popular re- 
medy against ague. In wholly uncomplicated cases of 
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intermittent fever, it is assuredly possible that the system 
may tolerate such a remedy, and may even be provoked 
by it to such a state of re-action as may aid in throwing 
off the distemper. But if there co-exist here any im- 
portant disorder of the digestive functions, or any of 
those tendencies to organic disease of the higher organs 
which so frequently complicate the malady, then not only 
will th% fever remain unchecked, but the patient will 
incur the farther risk of inducing such attacks of jaun- 
dice, liver-disease, dropsy, obstinate diarrhoea, and some- 
times of congestion of the brain, and even of apoplexy, as 
may challenge and defeat the most strenuous efforts or 
the most exalted skill. In another set of circumstances, 
an individual imagines that he recognizes, in the cha- 
racter of his Bufferings, an attack of spasm from simple 
indigestion, and he hopes to remove it by a moderate 
cordial. But the symptoms may really denote the early 
stage of a dangerous form of inflammation, and his fan- 
cied remedy is not only the opportunity of safety lost, 
but a poison swallowed, fitted beyond most others to 
aggravate the malady. As to the imputed effects of 
ardent spirits, as a mere preservative against disease, 
where the initiatory symptoms are as yet neither felt nor 
directly threatened, it may be safe to assert, that there is 
nothing which is less based upon sound experience. 
That which increases the tendency to many diseases, and 
renders others already existing more violent and more 
* dangerous, cannot be hoped, unless under rare circum- 
Btances, to be anywhere an effectual safe-guard. 

Yet it is, of course, not intended to be denied abso- 
lutely, that there are emergencies, and peculiar conditions 
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of disease, or even of age and constitution, in which the 
moderate, or even the liberal use of wine or ardent spirits 
may be employed with the greatest advantage ; and in 
which, indeed, no other known form of stimulant could 
be resorted to with the prospect of equal benefit, espe- 
cially, and this should be well noted, in those who have 
not been previously habituated to their employment. 
Individuals more ardent than considerate, and proceeding 
upon a false induction, haVe contradicted this roundly : 
but there is no physician of experience who has not occa- 
sionally seen patients snatched apparently from the jaws 
of death, through this heroic remedy ; for as such, under 
these circumstances, it well deserves to be designated* 
It was in advising the use of stimulants under some such 
circumstances, that the celebrated Wiseman, the pa- 
triarch of English surgery, concludes by a kind of apo- 
logy : — " You may laugh at my pleading for them : but 
I hope you will consider I am a water-drinker the while." * 
But the use of stimulants in all cases, in the habitual 
drinker or in the habitually sober, must be regulated less 
by any general d priori consideration of the previous 
habits, and their possible tendencies, than by the actual 
circumstances of the individual case in question, as they 
present themselves at the time, and may be judged by a 
sound discretion. 

To determine these emergencies, and to administer aid 
in them, is the province of the instructed practitioner ; 
and, if he be candid and really skilful, he will readily 
acknowledge that there are few questions which suggest 

I Chirurgieall Tnatim (£d. 187^, p^ 47. 



themselres in his practice, of greater nicety than those 
which relate to the determination of that precise period, 
in certain forms of disorder, at which a debilitating, 
or simply expectant plan of treatment can be laid 
aside, and a stimulating one safely adopted. There 
may be special occasions of sudden and dangerous ex-* 
haustion, in which the hazard can only be obviated by a 
use of spirituous liquors, stinted by no limit but the pro- 
duction of the desired effect, and where no other means 
could be employed with equal promptitude, and equal 
success ; but here, too, the conscientious practitioner will 
not only determine the manner in which the remedy is to 
be administered, but he will himself superintend its ad- 
ministration with the utmost assiduity, till the issue be 
ascertained. Indeed, there are no circumstances what- 
ever, under which wine or spirituous drinks should be 
prescribed to the invalid, unless with the most jealous 
care and discrimination; and it is consistent with my 
own observation, as with that of many others, that indi* 
viduals, to whom they have been recommended during a 
prolonged course of tonic, or merely palliative, treatment, 
have unhappily glided through their use into a habit in- 
finitely worse, and more perilous, than the disease or 
debility which they were designed to remove. 

Even old age requires stimulants less than is usually 
believed : for age, with less waste, has less demands. As 
to that sinking of the vital powers which necessarily 
attends the actual approach of dissolution, it is obvious 
that, as it cannot be effectually resisted, it should only 
be forbearingly encountered. " Let me go home sober!" 
was the exclamation of an aged lady, when urged on her 
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death-bed to sustain her failing strength with brandy.* 
But these are generally questions which, we repeat, can- 
not be safely left to the decision of the inexpert ; and, in 
whatever way they may be determined by those who are 
competent, they must still leave the essential principle 
unshaken, that no circumstances of ordinary life can ren- 
der even the moderate use of ardent spirits, or other 
intoxicating fluids, either beneficial or necessary, or even 
innocuous. Indeed, the very fact that alcohol is occa- 
sionally serviceable as a remedy, and the manner in which 
it is serviceable, ought to lead to the inference that it 
cannot safely be employed habitually in health : for no 
powerful agent can be indifferently resorted to, under 
opposite circumstances, without risk of injury, and still 
less with the hope of equal benefit. But, having abun- 
dance of positive proofs, adapted to our object, and press- 
ing upon us, there can be little necessity for dealing here 
with those which are merely negative, and which must 
be always of inferior value. However copious and 
striking may be the requisite evidence, it is needless to 
shew that alcoholic drinks can be safely dispensed with, 
where it is easy to prove that they are actually injurious. 
A chief peril, however, in the moderate use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, in whatever way induced, or upon what- 
ever plea adopted, lies in its being, but too frequently, 
merely a state of transition towards the formation of pro- 
pensities of a more marked and fatal character. The 
delusive gratification, which we have described as fol- 
lowing the first draughts, incites to their repetition; 

1 Dr Theoph. ThonuioQ, in Lancett 20th Dec 1851. 
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and as the enjoyment, by a natural law, reoedes farther 
and farther from the reach of the future victim, he 
is induced to pursue it with stronger efforts, and with 
greater ardour, as if unwilling to abandon the hope that 
it might stiD be renewed in its original purity. He can- 
not long appeal to his reason, for the course which he 
follows soon annihilates reason : or, should his better judg- 
ment occasionally interpose, it can lay no hold upon that 
weak facility which grows upon his disposition, and ren- 
ders him an easy, though still, to a certain extent, an 
unwilling prey to his temptations. Not that he is, as 
yet, fully conscious of his danger: for the usages of 
society, the cheers of his companions, the pretences of a 
so-called good fellowship, which deals rarely in truly 
good offices, but fulfils all its obligations with smiles and 
blandishments, and that evasion of higher, and essentially 
more cheerful, occupations which passes under the name 
of conviviality, all combine to surround him with their 
allurements, and shed a false glare over the real darkness 
that extends before him. With a confident and buoyant 
spirit, therefore, he takes the next step in his progress. 

How many a gallant youth, who could recognize this 
as the true picture of the morning of his life, before his 
manhood has reached its noon, has fallen a victim and a 
wreck I 



CHAPTER III. 



CASUAL INTOXICATION, 



The moderate use of intoxicating drinks having passed 
into a confirmed habit, and familiarity with their eflfects 
having palled the first feelings of enjoyment which we 
have admitted them to have excited, less reserve will 
probably now be employed, both with reference to the 
quantities and the times in which they may be taken. 
Consumed, henceforth, occasionally to excess, a new 
order of phenomena begins to be produced ; such as are 
still more discreditable to man as a being endowed with 
reason, and still more pernicious in their influence upon 
his organization and health. 

During occasions of festivity, the mental exhilaration, 
to which we have formerly alluded, must leave some- 
times to the drinker too slight a command over his calmer 
reason, to enable him to pause after he has plunged him- 
self into the whirl of excitement ; so that, heaping con- 
tinuously stimulant upon stimulant, he urges on the dis- 
turbance of his ideas, till it rises to the extent of real deli- 
rium. With his progressive intoxication, an extreme 
loquacity hurries the individual along into every form of 
indiscretion, tears the veil oflF his character, and be- 
trays him either into intemperate attacks upon others, 
or into imprudent avowals with reference to his own 
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thougbts and actions. His imagination revels in unas- 
sociated and distorted images; his memory fails; his 
ideas elude him ; and, while still speaking, he forgets the 
subject of his discourse, and maunders without judgment 
and without coherence. His virtues decline into defects : 
his courage becomes bravado, hisTTberality profusion, his 
friendship fawning. Meanwhile, his physical agitation is 
in proportion with the disorder of his intellect. The face 
is flushed, the eyes flash, the brain throbs, and the action 
of the heart is inordinately excited. Extravagant ges- 
tures, reckless and inconsiderate actions, shouts, snatches 
of song, and other tokens of frantic gaiety, are alternated 
with complaints, expressions of resentment, imprecations, 
and brawling anger ; alike without definite aim or rea- 
son. He misapprehends what he hears and sees, and 
yields instantly to his misapprehensions. His own voice, 
as well as that of others, sounds strangely in his ears : 
if he sings, the notes are false ; if he speaks, it is with 
shrillness and clamour. 

As the intoxication advances, he is still restless in his 
movements, but they are wavering and without energy ; 
and, as he totters from side to side, he sees objects double, 
or everything seems to reel around him; or the level 
ground appears to rock beneath his feet, or rises before 
him to meet his steps. Sometimes a kind of reverie 
occupies the transition stage between that of excitement 
and complete intoxication, and the individual remains for 
a while in a state of simpering quiescence. With another, 
one solitM^y idea, generally some real or fancied subject 
of offence, seems to lay hold of all that is left of the intel- 
ligence, and he mutters liis resentment with stolid perse-> 
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verance. In some, the drunkenness sets in suddenly, after 
the drinking has been continued for a time previously, witli-' 
out any marked indication of its effects ; while, in a few 
examples, the power of locomotion seems to be implicated 
to a greater extent than that of the intelligence, and the 
drunkard loses the faculty of rendering his movements 
co-ordinate, and reels and staggers in his gait, though 
he still retains an entire consciousness of his condition. 
Or there may be the contrary of this, which is of not un- 
frequent occurrence, where the staring, vacant eye, and 
the expressionless features, with the inarticulate speech, 
surprise one in an individual who can still walk with 
almost perfect steadiness, though with a peculiar air of 
indecision in his movements. In such instances, which, 
in common with most observers, I have repeatedly had 
occasion to remark, there are physiological grounds for 
believing, that, in the first description, it is the cerebel- 
lum, or smaller division of the brain, which is chiefly 
affected ; and in the latter, the cerebrum, or larger 
division. 

As a close, the speech falters; the indistinct words, 
the drivelling expression of ideas equally indistinct, 
linger half-muttered on the lips ; the features droop, and 
assume an expression of stolidity ; the limbs cross each 
other, and at last sink powerless ; and a benumbing tor- 
por creeps over the senses, as, one by one, the nobler 
attributes of man's nature fall before the strength of the 
poison, and the power to consider and to judge lies as 
miserably extinguished as that to will and to act. The 
drunken stupor, thus degrading through its complete an- 
nihilation of man's dignity and pre-eminence, subsists for 
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an indefinite number of hours ; the smell of the spirits 
exhales from every pore ; the imbibed liquids are ejected 
from the system by the different emunctories; and the 
paroxysm of intoxication is completed. 

In the development of the successive phenomena of 
intoxication, we thus discern, at first, an acceleration of 
the circulation, which acts, along with the more direct 
effects of the alcohol, by heightening for a time the vita- 
lity of the organs of motion and of sense, and so hastens 
the rush of images through the brain, and throws it into 
a state of excitement. As the course of the images is 
more rapid, so, in the earlier stages, they are also marked 
by greater vividness : but, as the excitement either sub- 
sides into relaxation, or advances into that state which 
produces congestion of the blood-vessels within the 
brain, we observe that it is succeeded, on the one hand, 
by a proportionate degree of physical depression, or, on 
the other, by that pressure on the nervous centre which 
leads to stupefaction ; whilst mentally, the primary viva- 
city of perception passes into a wide, incongruous, and 
dreamy agglomeration o^ ideas, which the mind is unable 
to command, and which finally vanish from before it to 
leave it in a condition of unconsciousness.^ 

The outline of the phenomena which we have thus 
given must be held to admit of a number of farther varia- 
tions, arising either from peculiarities of constitution in 
the individual affected, or from the way in which the in- 
toxicating fluid has been administered. With some men, 
for example, there is, at no stage of the progress, any- 

1 TevLchtcTAeibeti'% Prvtdples qf Medical Pytchology (Sydenham Society Ed), jl 
1<7. 
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thing like that tumult of excitement and gaiety which is 
observed in others. Drunkenness with them is a state of 
stupid indifference ; or it may be one of intense melan- 
choly, oppressed with gloomy terrors, and leading to 
tears, and similar expressions of inconsiderate grief. In 
a few it assumes the aspect of a kind of maudlin piety ; 
and I shaU not easily forget the painful impression 
received from an instance of this description, where an 
elderly female, simpering vacantly in a state of drunken- 
ness, was found with the open Bible before her, expound-* 
ing its contents to a youthful relative at her side. With 
others, the excitement approaches to that of actual mad- 
ness, loosening every restraint, and prompting to language 
and actions of extreme and dangerous violence. In a 
fourth class, the vital powers appear strikingly depressed, 
and the pale countenance, chilly surface, and suppressed 
pulse denote the feebleness of the circulation. Sometimes 
the degree of stupefaction is so intense as to render the 
body insensible to the most painful injuries. An in- 
stance occurs to my recollection of a drunken sawyer, 
who fell forward from his chair, while seated at the fire, 
so that his knee was brought in contact with the epibers ; 
and it was only when he was relieved from hid situation 
by the aid of others, that it was discovered that a broad 
and deep eschar had nearly penetrated into the joint. 

This drunken stupor has been even designedly induced, 
and by those who had little idea of anticipating, in an- 
other shape, the important modem discovery of the ap- 
plication of ether, or its more convenient modification of 
chloroform, to the production of insensibility during sur- 
gical operations. An amusing instance of this description 
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IB given by Richerand,^ on the authority of Percy, Ihe 
distinguished French surgeon, who was a witness of the 
circumstance. A man, residing in the vicinity of Lune- 
ville, had dislocated his arm, and the surgeons of the 
place had endeavoured in vain to effect its reduction. 
Recourse was had to a bone-setter, who, after his ordi- 
nary initial process of joining with his patient in a mass 
to the Virgin, ordered the man to swallow a large por- 
ringer fuU of hot wine every quarter of an hour. In the 
course of a couple of hours he became dead drunk ; when 
the muscles ceasing to have any power of resistance, and 
the patient to feel, a slight traction was sufficient to re- 
place the bone in its socket. The same method, how- 
ever, was naturally found less successful shortly after- 
wards, in similar hands, in a case complicated with an 
injury to the chest, where the liberal draughts of wine 
only served to assist in kindling up an inflammation of 
the lungs, which proved fatal on the fourth day. Thus 
even a lucky cure, in the hands of ignorance blindly 
wielding powerful agencies, becomes converted into an 
element of future mischief. 

Where spirits have been administered at once in large 
quantity, and in a somewhat concentrated condition, the 
results may prove speedily fatal ; the apoplectic stupor 
supervening in a few minutes, or even instantly. If a 
mixture of different drinks be received into the stomach, 
that organ usually suffers in a direct manner, so as to 
influence the kind and degree of the subsequent intoxica- 
tion, which is ordinarily more rapidly induced, as well 

1 Du enreunpopukUm rthHm « la Uideebu (Sd edit.). ^ Itil 
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as attended with peculiar marks of oppression. The in- 
toxication from fermented liquors, though less easily 
eflfected, is generally more enduring, if not more com- 
plete, than that from spirits. It will he ohvious, that in 
the progress of a career of drinking, the degree of intoxi- 
cation must frequently he limited to some stage ' less 
advanced than that of extreme stupefaction ; hut if the 
hahit he not wholly checl^ed and abandoned, there will 
soon be occasions in which not a feature of our more 
general description will he found wanting. 

When the symptoms have subsided, and the indi- 
vidual is again restored to consciousness, it is seldom 
that he does not at once begin to incur the penalty of 
the recent excess. The giddy and aching head, the dry 
and furred tongue, the burning skin, the bitterness in the 
palate, the feeling of weight and sickness of stomach, the 
fetid regurgitations, or actual vomiting of nauseous mat- 
ters, and the muscular feebleness and incapacity, are all 
evidences of the extent to which nature has been out- 
raged, and how deeply she resents the injury. It is 
true, that these signs of disorder are usually soon dis- 
sipated ; and it is too often attempted to dissipate them, 
through that recommendation, which is at least as old 
as the rules of the school of Salerno, in the twelfth cenr 
tury, and which advises a morning cup to remove the 
consequences of the evening debauch;* yet this cannot 
be wholly effected, and least of all in this fashion, without 
some trace lingering within the system, which after cir- 
cumstances may render apparent. Still more unquestion- 

1 Regimen SaUmUanum: R. xv. **De nimia potatione «m." 
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ably, shocks so intense cannot be inflicted with frequent 
recurrence, without an eventual production, sooner or 
later, of disastrous consequences. 

It was at one time a popular notion, which was per- 
haps only encouraged by some as a pretext for a prevail- 
ing indulgence, that to get drunk once or even twice a 
month was a practice beneficial to health. This maxim 
has been, at different periods, attributed to one celebrated 
physician after another, and among the rest it was usual 
for vulgar credence to assign it to the late Dr Gregory of 
Edinburgh. But the truth is, that it belongs to a much 
more remote antiquity, and has even been imputed to 
Hippocrates, whose writings, it maybe well believed, afford 
no trace of so absurd a dogma. So far back as the year 
1665, it appears to have been still considered of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of controversion, in 
two distinct and able theses, sustained at Paris, by 
MM. Hammet and Langlois. The eminent Scottish physi- 
cian and teacher was accustomed to deliver very opposite 
doctrines in his public lectures. " I never," he used to 
exclaim, '^ got a patient by water-drinking, but thousands 
by strong liquors."* And, in his celebrated Conspectus, 
he speaks of distilled spirits, as ^' deservedly held to be 
the most pernicious of all that huma^ luxury has hitherto 
invented."' But so early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, physicians of eminence are already found in- 
veighing against the baneful practice of intemperate 
drinking;' and so frequent have been their humane 

1 Dr Blaetmore*t Jfotet qfDr Gregory't Leeturet: Medkai Gtuette, vol. ziL p. 87a 

* CoiupeetutM0dicinafTheoret$ecB^ cap. ja.r. « 

* Jot. Frnxik, Fraxeos mediae universce Prcecepta: P. 11., vol L, 8.L,c xxiv., sec. 
zcvUL 
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admonitions, then and since, that to cite them all would 
be to run through the whole range of medical literature 
and its accessory sciences, and would include its most 
illustrious names, and among others not already quoted, 
those of a Sydenham, a Linnaeus, a HaUer, and a Berze* 
lius. If credit be due to those reasons which we have 
advanced for the belief, that even a moderate use of in- 
toxicating liquors cannot be long continued without per- 
nicious consequences, slowly and insidiously produced, 
and frequently seen only in their final results, how much 
more shall we be constrained to admit, that evil must 
necessarily follow the repetitions of that more excessive 
debauch, which prostrates the faculties, and which, after 
the violence of its first action has subsided, betrays the 
existence of something beyond, in the sickening de- 
pression under which the system continues to labour ? 
Where nature delivers such obvious tokens, there must 
be more than ordinary blindness if they cannot be read 
as an exposition of tendencies which are preparing the 
way for permanent suffering ; unless, indeed, this should 
be prevented, as it well may, by effects more immediately 
fatal. 

Where a debauch is perpetrated by an individual who 
• has already tendencies, hidden or obvious, to disease of any 
of the more important organs, as of the heart or the brain, 
the excitement of advancing intoxication is attended with 
especial danger. There are many in whom such ten- 
dencies are actually present, without the slightest possi- 
bility of their being themselves cognizant of their exist- 
ence. Nay, not a few cases have occurred to my obser- 
vation, and must have occurred to that of every expe- 
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rienced practitioner, in which disease of the heart had 
akeady advanced to even an alarming extent, without 
the patient, however naturally intelligent, having the 
faintest suspicion of the nature of those uneasy feelings 
which distinctly marked his disorder to others, and 
without his even being able to refer them to the parti- 
cular organ affected. Yet if, in the unwariness of this 
ignorance, he had incurred the risk of a fit of intoxication, 
there could have been no result more justly anticipated 
than a quickly fatal termination. Deaths, thus caused 
by a merely casual intemperance, occur with sufficient 
frequency to arrest the attention ; or, if they escape the 
notice of the ordinary observer, or leave no trace upon 
his memory, it is not because they are unfrequent, but 
because the world usually occupies itself more with its 
struggles for the means of subsistence, than with the very 
essence and true honour of existence itself; and the warn- 
ing passes unheeded in the midst of the busy turmoil, 
which, with more leisure, and better instruction, might 
have served and been diffiised as a salutary lesson. 

With the more obviously injurious results, however, 
of such fits of intemperance, the world is already familiar. 
When the moral restraint is weakened, and the judgment 
unseated, the passions rush into license ; and, but too 
frequently, in the midst of the vilest of associates, the 
most degrading of diseases is contracted.* In the reck- 
lessness of the excitement, no circumstances of peril are 
regarded, and injuries are inflicted or received of every 
description, as of every degree of severity, up to the 
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extinction of life. The helplessness of the drunken stupor 
has also its own peculiar dangers. The face chances to he 
turned downwards, and presses upon the pillow, and suf- 
focation ensues ; or, with^a viler misery, the victim rolls 
in the kennel, and the mouth and nostrils sink into the 
mud, and he is soon stifled ; or the river, or the pool, lies 
beside his path, and he staggers over the brink, too 
powerless to save himseK ; or some danger is at hand, 
which he cannot appreciate, or struggle to avoid, and he 
is crushed and mangled ; or he is abroad at night, in the 
excessive cold of winter, and falls helpless, and the early 
labourer finds him a stiffened corpse. Instances of death, 
as well as minor instances of extreme danger, from every 
one of these, and from other like causes, have occurred 
within my own observation, and there are few who have 
not had opportunities of recording similar examples. 

At the early stage of the drinker's progress, while the 
acts of intoxication are still merely casual, and occur only 
at considerable intervals, perilous as they frequently are, 
and heavily as retribution may threaten, there yet remains 
hope and space for retrocession; and the natural elasticity 
of health, if no longer wearied and weighed down by the 
vicious indulgence, may still be revived with all its origi- 
nal freshness. But this hope becomes ever fainter and 
fainter, as the time for the happy change is deferred, and the 
acts of intoxication become closer and closer. Conscience, 
assuredly, has still its reproaches, and penitence not un- 
frequently its tears ; but the will has lost all tenacity of 
purpose, and the victim struggles and yields, advances 
yet averts his looks, as if unceasingly aWare that honour 
and- safety lay behind, and shame and destruction before 
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him in his path. His resolutions partake of the universal 
weakness which is progressively benumBing his intellect 
and his frame. Growing lost to self-esteem, and to the 
estimation of the world, having no resting-place for his 
affections, and no object for his ambition, for he has 
poisoned the one and shattered the other, his course is 
' now merely a drifting onwards at the mercy of the habit 
which has enslaved him, and his best enjoyment is for- 
getfulness. 

Even the excitement of sociality is no longer necessary 
to give a plea to "his excesses. On the contrary, the 
lowering of his own self-respect has had the usual result 
of rendering him mistrustful of his fellow-men ; and, dis- 
contented with himself, and with all around him, he skulks 
into seclusion, that he may minister to his craving in 
secret. Thus the gay and social folly has lapsed into 
the moody and solitary vice ; the drunkard has shrunk 
within himself, that he may prey undisturbed on his own 
existence ; and sallow and dejected, with the brand of 
depravity on his brow, he reels into the third and latest 
stage of his career. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HABITUAL INTOXICATION-CAUSES. 

In tracing the early career of the drinker, we have 
alluded to a variety of incitements which tend to foster 
the growing propensity, and confirm it into a habit. But 
it must be farther admitted, that there are many pecu- 
liarities of constitution or of circumstances, in close rela- 
tion to the individual man, which occasionally give special 
force to these incitements, and which thus become the 
means of establishing a proneness to intemperance in 
certain individuals, while others, in all but these pecu- 
liarities equally exposed to the contagion, are happy 
enough to escape its influence. An inquiry into these 
peculiarities is necessary for the proper comprehension of 
the remaining portions of my subject. 

In as far as my own observation has extended, it has 
induced me to consider, that what is termed the san- 
guineous temperament, or that constitution of body which 
in fact predominates with the Teutonic races, and is 
characterized by a somewhat rounded outline, light- 
coloured or reddish hair, a delicate and florid complexion, 
and a lively and excitable disposition, is that which exhi- 
bits, of all others, the greatest tendency towards the 
acquisition of habits of intemperance ; and this natural 
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proneness unfortunately derives additional force from the 
too frequently unintellectual bent of their minds, and an 
inclination towards grovelling and merely animal pro- 
pensities. Of this, many illustrations crowd upon my 
memory, or are recorded in my notes; and a similar 
opinion finds a place in the writings of others who have 
entered with prominent success into like inquiries.^ Those 
of a bilious temperament, presenting greater meagreness 
of form, with dark hair and complexion, often with seden<> 
tary habits, and of grave or even melancholy disposition, 
have appeared to me to rank next in their proneness to the 
use of intoxicating liquors. It is generally through a 
feeling of previous depression, that individuals of this 
temperament are induced to have recourse to the stimulus 
of ardent spirits ; and the depth of geiiius and vigour of 
imagination, which is not rarely their marked preroga- 
tive, leads a portion of them to seek solace in the realms 
of fancy which expand before the influence of the cup, 
rather than stoop to the level of the more tame enjoy- 
ments of ordinary society. Fortunately, however, the 
penalty of the morning's sickness, after the evening's ex- 
cess, follows, in these constitutions, with such unfailing 
promptness and severity, that the habit can only be 
formed with greater slowness, and after a more protracted 
straggle ; while the nobler powers of the will and the in- 
tellect can usually bo brought to act with more signal 
effect in staying the progress. It is thus a libel on 
genius, to aUege that its possessors, as a class, are often 
addicted to drinking: yet this accusation has been brought 

I HttSi, Alcoholinnus Chronicui^ elftr chnmisk AUeohoU-^fttkdom: Andra AfiUl- 
ningent p. 111. Stockholm, l»l. 
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against them by one* who was himself a man of consi- 
derable genius, and who recognized their temptations 
without appreciating their means of resistance. As to 
the more abstruse topics for study and reflection, their 
successful pursuit is wholly incompatible with even the 
most limited abuse of intoxicating fluids. The nervous 
temperament, with its weak and fragile habit, and tiie 
phlegmatic, with its dulness and inactivity, are usually 
the least affected ; though, if the former be joined with 
the sanguineous, the mixed constitution evinces the pro- 
pensity with corresponding readiness. Of course, it is 
necessary to distinguish here that acquired sensibility of 
the nervous system, which may arise as an effect of in- 
temperance, from the original sensibility which we are 
considering as its possible cause. 

Tkc age of the individual may be expected to exhibit 
a marked influence. Twice, in the course of my expe- 
rience, have instances occurred to me, in which indivi- 
duals have perished, exhausted by all the ordinary effects 
of intenrperance, before they had entered upoh the period 
of manhood ; but such melancholy examples are fortu- 
nately of rare occurrence, and a humane scepticism would 
willingly have doubted their possibility. Usually, the pe- 
riod between the thirtieth and fiftieth years is that which is 
most unfavourably distinguished by the prevalence of ha- 
bits of intemperance ; though not a few also, at an age but 
little above maturity, have already passed through every 
sta^ of the career, to its fatal termination. But there is no 
period, in which hard-drinking is more especially injn* 

I Hacnlth, Anatcmif qfDnmkeme$9y p^ 80i 
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rious, than during that of early youth, when the rapidity 
is generally not less remarkable than the prematureness 
of the decay. After sixty, few drunkards commence 
their career ; and few of those . who have commenced 
earlier still linger on the scene. Now and then, we may 
observe persons of far advanced years, tottering into the 
grave under the joint burden of intemperance and decre- 
pitude ; but the shock with which this is remarked proves 
how generally the contrary is accepted as the rule, and 
that a premature fate more usually prevents this un- 
seemly junction of grey hairs and dishonour. Thus it is 
,at that period of life, when man is in the fullest posses- 
sion of his energies, and fitted to render the most valuable 
services to society, that a debasing vice snatches him 
from his duties, converts him into an example of evil, 
and reduces into impotence, or worse than impotence, 
the whole tenor of his existence. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the male sex evinces 
a stronger disposition to the abuse of intoxicating drinks 
than the female, subjecting this to the obvious test of the 
more extensive prevalence of intemperance among the for- 
mer than among the latter. Thus, in the curious and va* 
luable investigations by Lippich, we find, as the average of 
two centenaries of drunkards, in Laibach,that 72.5 percent 
were men, and 27.5 were women ; ^ while, in this country, 
Mrl^eison has since estimated the proportion* at about 79 
of the former and 21 of the latter. But in a table of the 
number of drunken individuals, apprehended by the police 
in London, in 1832, which is made the subject of some in* 

* OrundfUge ntr Dijp$obioHatik, pp. 8, 73. 
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teresting commcnls by M, Quetelet/ we find that the pro- 
portion was as high as 10,290 women to 1 5,333 men. 
From the Report of the Inspector-General of Prisons in 
Ireland, for 1853, we learn that of 11,864 drunkards, 
committed during the year, 6,514 were men, and 5,350 
women. There is unquestionably a slower conversion of 
materials, and less attrition and waste, in the female than 
in the male : consequently there is less feeling of the 
want of a frequent renewal of nutritious substances for 
sustenance, or of stimulating fluids which simulate sus- 
tenance. Still it may, perhaps, be fairly questioned, 
whether the greater temperance of the female do not de- 
pend upon her peculiar position in society, and her ex- 
emption from most of the temptations, and many of the 
opportunities, which are snares in the path of her help- 
mate, rather than upon any special immunities belong- 
ing to the feminine character and constitution. With 
those incitements which take their origin in an ill-re- 
gulated spirit of conviviality, the female drunkard has 
no concern. From its very commencement, her vice 
is devoid of gaiety ; and appears under that exclusive and. 
solitary aspect, wrapped in a maze of deceptions, which 
brands it with peculiar ignominy. And when, at last, the 
secret of her excesses may be revealed only by their re- 
sults, and the loathsome features of intoxication stand in 
open and repulsive contrast with the grace and delicacy 
natural to her organization, speaking to us plainly, in 
most instances, not only of duty outraged, but of a£fection 
blighted and confidence abused ; and, greatest and most 

> Sur Vhomme et k diveJoppementde ses/aculUSt t IL p. 137 
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pitiable change of all, if a mother, of motherly love dead- 
ened or perverted ; it is no wonder if society has attached 
to her debasement the stamp of the deeper degradation, and 
if there should appear reason, under this aspect, to consider 
that the propensity in her must assuredly have been the 
stronger, since it has yielded to the slightest temptation 
to produce the vilest defect. Female intemperance, how- 
ever, is unfortunately a widely prevalent vice; and, when 
once established, is usually distinguished, as might have 
been expected from the history of its origin, by its inten- 
sity and its stubbornness. As a striking example of this, 
Dr Powell^ mentions the instance of a female in a re- 
spectable situation in life, who had been placed eight 
several times in a mad-house, in the course of five years, 
to restrain her from this acquired habit ; yet so strong 
were her determinations, that he has seen her in a state 
of drunkenness within twenty-four hours after liberation. 
A similar instance is recorded by Esquirol. 

As the possession of qualities of a lighter description, 
such as humour or vivacity, which please in society, and 
find in it their fittest arena, or even the mere capacity of 
appreciating these in others, is often dangerous as pre- 
disposing to conviviality, and thence to excess, so there 
is an opposite danger in those feelings of nervous distress, 
of physical or mental su£fering, and of remorse, which 
find a temporary solace in the administration of stimu- 
lants, and thus increase their evils by a blind attempt to 
evade them. It is for the moralist to point out the folly, 
or the crime, of adopting one misfortune, or one fault, as 

1 MetUeal Tramoaioiu i^lcmiM CoUtg$ iif Pkifikkuu, voL iv., p. 14a 
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the plea for rushing into others ; but the physician may 
dwell with propriety upon the analogous folly of render- 
ing one description of bodily suflfering the pretext, or the 
instrument, for drawing down upon the system evils of 
infinitely greater magnitude. One or two remarkable 
instances, however, have occurred to my observation, in 
which individuals of excellent principles, but unfortu- 
nately of hypochondriacal tendencies, in their impatience 
to remove some merely transient and occasional sense of 
uneasiness, have had recourse to intoxicating fluids; with 
the natural result that, although a very moderate quan- 
tity sufficed at first to cheat them for the instant with^a 
spurious relief their imeasiness recurred only the more 
frequently, and demanded ever stronger and stronger ap- 
plications of the remedy, till the habit grew confirmed, 
and the unhappy patients, really in spite of their desires 
and their convictions, sunk irretrievably, and perished 
drunkards. 

The occupation of the individual has also its marked 
influence in promoting the tendency to habits of intoxica- 
tion. One singular retribution may be profitably re- 
marked, that the tavern-keeper, and petty retailer, of 
intoxicating drinks, becomes, in a very large proportion 
of instances, the victim of his own traffic, anid of the 
temptations with which he surrounds himself while en- 
gaged in presenting them to others. Those occupied in 
sedentary employments, which weary from their uniform- 
ity, as the weaver and the shoemaker, glide readily 
into the vice; while other labourers and artisans, as 
miners, coal-heavers, curriers, workers in metals, &c., 
whose occupations require greater exertion, and give 
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facilities for excess through the liberality of their gains, 
evince a still more conspicuous proneness towards what 
treacherously deludes them with an appearance of sup- 
port, under the oppression of those toils, the strong 
efforts of which cause a rapid waste, and create the 
appetency for powerful restoratives. Perhaps the pro- 
pensity establishes itself nowhere more readily, than in 
those employments which fail to impose a regular and 
continuous duty, along with a like failure of uniformity in 
their compensation : as with the fisherman, who has his 
seasons of hard toil and lich gain, with intervals of com- 
parative indolence or poverty ; and the sailor, who bursts 
from restraint into the possession of accumulated wages ; 
or the musician, and others, who frequently gather their 
uncertain gains amid those scenes of dissipation, which 
suggest the ready means and opportunity for debauch. 
No rank or station, however, protects its owner from the 
infection, because one or other of the conditions for its 
development may be present anywhere. No wealth is 
high enough to confer immunity ; and I have not yet seen 
poverty so abject as to preclude indulgence ; nay, sub- 
sistence by begging seems rather to incite powerfriUy to 
the vice, wherever the alms are liberal. But if certain 
occupations appear to operate as causes of drunkenness, 
the monotony of existence arising from a want of all 
occupation is unquestionably still more powerful ; and the 
idle are ever the most apt to enter into alliance with 
the dissolute. Perhaps a life of rural labour is that 
which, upon the whole, is the most fitted to resist the 
degradation ; the opportunities for excess being here un~ 
usually limited, and example less common and seductive. 
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In strict connexion with* the employment of the indivi- 
dual, must be considered the nature of his regimen, as 
well mental as bodily. If he have cultivated within 
himself few resources for intellectual amusement or reflec- 
tion, his hours of leisure, instead of affording him refresh- 
ment, become more irksome than his periods of toil ; and 
he seeks in extrinsic excitements, that occupation for 
which the mind incessantly yearns. If his diet have 
been insufficient in quantity, or defective in its measure 
of nutrient matters, it leaves a feeling of sinking within, 
the system, which prompts to the use of stimulants as 
the readiest means for its removal. In like manner, if 
he approach his meals with little keenness of relish, he 
may endeavour to rouse the sensation of hunger by the 
provocative of a dram ; yet it would be more prudent if 
he kept in view, that it is by the natural appetite that 
the natural demand for food is evinced, and that the false 
hunger induced is no indication of the actual wants of 
the system, or of the power of digestion. If, on the other 
hand, the palate v have been pampered by delicacies, or 
by indulgence, till the stomach labours with oppression, 
the stimulus of wine or of ardent spirits appears to excite 
the^'movements of the loaded organ ; but it is solely as the 
lash excites the horse to new efforts, without increasing 
its_ actual vigour. For, neither is there here any real 
benefit. On the contrary, the investigations of physiolo- 
gists prove, that the effect of ardent spirits, received into 
the stomach along with the food, is to harden certain of 
the substances, and so to render them less divisible, 
while they otherwise tend to impede the digestive pro- 
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cess.^ It must be evident, then, that thus to stimulate 
the stomach is to hinder nutrition instead of promoting 
it ; and that the food, instead of being more easily assi-^ 
milated, either will be caused to linger within the organ 
as a source of irritation, or be carried beyond it before 
the first process of digestion is completed.^ And this in- 
ordinate excitement will be succeeded by that subsequent 
exhaustion which is everywhere its consequence, and 
which will leave the stomach unable to meet adequately 
the future requirements of the system : so that farther 
excitement appears a matter of necessity, and the indul- 
gence adds a new risk, and a new motive, towards con- 
stituting the habit. Thus, although the specious re- 
medy seems applicable to the most opposite cohditions, 
and want seeks its support where repletion finds its 
solace, its effects, in either instance, are merely deceptive. 
But the path of error could only lead to error: and 
where the obvious and proper remedy was neglected, the 
spurious one must infallibly increase the evil. 

Analogous in its effects to a deficient diet, is the in- 
fluence of residence in overcrowded, dark, and damp 
dwellings, where the habitually vitiated state of the air 
pollutes one of the first sources of the vitality of the sys- 
tem. The blood, which has not undergone its proper 
changes in the lungs, by being brought into contact with 
a pure atmosphere, is unfitted for the due sustenance of 
the powers of life. Hence languor and depression creep 



1 Van der Kolk, Over den invloed van Sterken Drank op het Ligcfiaam, p. 11. 
Utrecht, 1851. 
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over all the functions ; tKe pulse flags, and the strength 
falters. This is precisely one of the leading conditions 
which crave the excitement of intoxicating fluids; and 
as the drunkatd sinks deeper and deeper in his misery, 
becoming ever more and more involved in the dis- 
comforts and fllth of a habitation upon which his vice 
has usually fixed the indelible stamp of poverty, the 
influences of his wretched home, and of his destruc- 
tive habits, perpetually re-act upon each other, and he 
droops in a conflict from which he has rarely the pru- 
dence or the vigour to struggle to escape. But if the at- 
mosphere of his room, impoverished of its oxygen, leaves 
his blood loaded with impurity, our after researches will 
shew that the drinking of spirits also surcharges the 
blood in a similar manner ; and it is, therefore, through 
a vain endeavour, that the drinker turns for relief to that 
which can ultimately only subject him doubly to the dele- 
terious influence. The locality or district, in which his 
residence is situated, may also have its particular in- 
fluence upon his habits. The inhabitant of a large town 
is the more surrounded with temptations : of a small one, 
more subjected to the irksomeness of half-used energies. 
A cold or a moist climate, as we have already hinted, is 
also undoubtedly, although by no means absolutely or 
exclusively, favourable to the development of the pro- 
pensity ; intoxicating fluids being readQy resorted to with 
the hope of dispelling its ungenial influences. Yet, if we 
distinguish properly between heat itself, and the sensa- 
tion of heat, we shall fin^ that, in this respect also, no 
real advantage can accrue from their employment ; while 
we have given grounds for shewing, that the importance 
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of the agency of climatic causes, considered apart from 
others, has been greatly over-rated. On the other hand, 
however destructive habits of intemperance may be in a 
cold climate, the drunkard in a warm climate becomes 
undoubtedly subjected to still greater and more rapid 
detriment. 

. A question of much interest suggests itself, whether a 
proneness to habits of intoxication is capable of being 
communicated by a special hereditary descent, proceed- 
ing from parent to child, independent of those more gene- 
ral tendencies which may be judged inherent in races or 
nations, to which T^e have referred in a previous chapter. 
There are, doubtless, many instances in which the drunken 
father has been succeeded by the drunken son ; who has 
grown up under that neglect of all that was good, and 
unceasing example of all that was evil, which were the 
sure concomitants of the parent's defect. The repul- 
siveness of drunken habits unfortunately soon ceases to 
excite disgust, in many of those who are compelled to be 
their familiar witnesses. The home of a drunken hus- 
band is too frequently rendered more intensely miserable 
by the presence of a drunken wife ; who sinks gradually 
amid the wretchedness in which she has been involved, 
and at length shares in the vice and the degradation which 
she may have been at first unable, and at last unwilling, 
to check. But beyond this, if a particular temperament 
be admitted to be attended with a special proneness to 
excess, how shall we deny that such temperaments are 
frequently hereditary, and that thus the taint descends 
as an innate quality of the natural constitution ? Where 
the form and expression of the countenance can be tran»* 
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mitted with minute resemblance, the more obvious traits 
of the character, in as far as these depend upon organiza- 
tion, may, and frequently do, pursue a like descent. As- 
suredly, many instances also occur, in which the disgrace 
of an intemperate father is retrieved to the family by the 
conduct of a virtuous son : but it has usually appeared to 
me, that the mother has stepped in here as the guardian 
angel; and, maintaining herself free from the father's 
taint, has conferred upon her child that training which 
has arrested the tendencies which might otherwise have 
overwhelmed him. It is, at all events, certain, that it is 
no uncommon circumstance to witness whole families, 
who have presented the almost universal contamination 
of a tendency to excess. Of this, I recollect not a few 
flagrant examples, some of which it may be necessary for 
me to notice incidentally in the sequence of these re- 
marks : and, if special circumstances may have caused 
numerous exceptions to the rule, if the. drunken father 
may have had frequently a temperate son, or the drunken 
son a temperate father, these cannot be held to invali- 
date it wholly, while counteracting causes may be con- 
sidered to have been brought into operation ; or unless it 
can be shewn that, in other respects also, temperament is 
without influence, or is incapable of being transmitted 
by inheritance. 

Though not one of these conditions or circumstances, 
which we have thus described as favourable to the deve- 
lopment of intemperance, can by any possibility be held 
tojjiatif^Lits existence, yet it would be unphilosophicaJ, 
, <r® i&ith^^ &QL^feki:ational, to dispute their influence. A 
^Q>^ wide-spread pestrlftnAe, of which all reflecting men admit 
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the noisomenesB and the danger, yet whicli still increases, 
or at the best, can scarcely be considered to diminish 
perceptibly, mast have its real and efficient causes rooted 
somewhere in the frame-work of society. Men do not 
rush upon destruction without some pretext of gratifica- 
tion, or temptation of advantage ; and it must be through 
some strange and powerful movements in their organiza- 
tion, that they are induced to seek that gratification, if we 
may not here speak of advantage, where the largest ex- 
perience tells them that the destruction is so sure to 
follow. As it is usually only in the first stages that the 
habit of intemperance admits of being successfully en- 
countered, it becomes a matter of the utmost necessity 
that its predisposing as well as its exciting causes, or in 
other words, the conditions for its origin and its difiusion, 
should be carefully investigated, and that all earnest 
minds should join in an e£fort to weaken the one, or to 
extirpate the other. 

It will not suffice, as it has never hitherto sufficed, to 
point merely to the results. Before the dread of these 
can be fiilly impressed upon the judgment of the drinker, 
he is already drawn into the current. It is by a power 
from behind that he is then impelled onwards, and, unless 
that power can be broken before it attains its fiiU strength, 
bis career will be unchecked. A review of the favouring 
conditions which we have hitherto detailed, together with 
that farther and more mature consideration of the subject, 
of which it is undoubtedly susceptible, but which our 
limits refuse to admit to the extent desirable, will shew 
in how far it is possible to remove these conditions, or to 
neutralize their influence. 



CHAPTER V. 

HABITUAL INTOXICATIOlSr— PROGEESS. 

Where all or any of the favouring conditions for 
intemperance exist in an individual, and where no 
attempt has been made through training, or through 
moral and religious principle, or through caution in resist- 
ing temptation, to obviate their effects, the transition from 
conviviality to casual intoxication, and from casual in- 
toxication to habitual intemperance, is an easy and natu- 
ral course. This point once attained, the quantity of 
spirits consumed by the drunkard is frequently so great 
as almost to exceed belief; although in animadverting 
upon this, we must not forget that the culpability of the 
excess lies rather in the grossness of the effect produced, 
than in the measure of alcohol required for its produc- 
tion. 

One individual, who came under my observation, was 
for years in the habit of consuming nearly a bottle of 
whisky daily, even when engaged in his ordinary em- 
ployment. Another has taken twenty-two glasses of the 
same spirit undiluted, in a debauch of a few hours. A 
third, who died of the drunkard's delirium, at the age of 
forty, and whose well marked sanguineous temperament 
might have been received as an evidence of the more 
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decided tendencies of that form of constitution, was fre- 
quently in the habit of consuming from two to three 
•bottles daily. Another, sinking imder liver-complaint, 
took, through the connivance of his attendants, a bottle 
of gin every day during the last week of his illness. 
With a fifth individual, who managed with such methodi- 
cal excess as to be alternately drunk and sober twice in 
every day of a protracted existence, I estimate that the 
quantity of whisky consumed must have fully equalled 
sixty hogsheads in all : while a sixth, extended on his 
deathbed, had whisky secretly brought to him in soda- 
water bottles, and was in the habit of gulping it down, 
after the fashion of drinking that innocent beverage, till 
he was detected in the act. 

The experience of others is equally, or even still more 
remarkable. Dr Hutchinson mentions, that several of 
the patients in the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum confessed 
that they had taken a bottle or more of whisky daily, for 
weeks at a time.^ Dr Most gives the case of a man in 
his seventieth year, who, for twenty years preceding his 
death, had drank daily upwards of a quart of rum, or 
nearly forty hogsheads in all.' Bottcher mentions an in- , 
mate of the workhouse of Hanover, who had been in the 
habit of taking from half a gallon to nearly a gallon of spi- 
rits almost every day.* Professor Chomel cites the instance 
of a patient, thirty-four years of age, who had consulted 
M. CuUerier, and who had been in the daily custom of 
gorging himself with the enormous quantity of fifteen 
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bottles of wine and four of brandy.^ M. Esquirol, in bis 
well-known work upon Insanity, narrates the case of an 
advocate, forty-one years old, who had been known to 
swallow 171 small glasses (petits verres) of brandy in a 
day.* Brtthl-Cramer, one of the most esteemed authori- 
ties on the habits and diseases of drunkards, whose sphere 
of observation lay in Russia, saw a patient who, in a fit 
of drinking, -demanded a glass of brandy every ^yq 
minutes, although each produced the most intense sensa* 
tion of burning in the stomach, requiring copious draughts 
of cold water ; and so persisted, till nature sunk, and he 
died on the twenty-first day.® 

Professor Huss* thus describes the ordinary life of 
what is considered even a moderate drinker, among the 
labouring classes of Stockholm. Rising at five or six in 
the morning, according to the season, he takes a cup of 
coAbc mixed with a glass of brandy, containing from two 
to three ounces of the spirit, which is there usually pre- 
pared from potatoes. He then attends to his occupations 
till eight o'clock, when he takes breakfast and a second 
glass of brandy. At his dinner, at noon, he has another 
glass, or, more usually, a glass and a-half. At five or 
six, he has again a glass ; and lastly, with his supper at 
eight or nine, still another. He thus consumes from ^yq 
to ^ye and a-half glasses regularly every day ; enjoying, 
all the time, a character among his comrades as a person 
of great moderation, who scarcely takes what is requisite 
for an individual in his station. Even if he becomes in- 

1 Elimetu de Paihologie Oinerale, p. 491. 

s Des Maladies MerUales, 1 11. p. 78. 
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toxicated on two days of every week, the Saturdays and 
JSundaySy he does not acquire the reputation of a drunk- 
ard. This is only attained should the toper begin to 
take the spirits between his meals also, and without con- 
suming with them any portion of food. Such a one will 
now swallow from twelve to fifteen, or even the surprising 
quantity of from sixteen to twenty, glasses, daily, and 
that without shewing signs of intoxicatipn. But he is 
not long content with this proportion, his tendency being 
to proceed to greater quantities, and to the extreme of 
inebriety. Many Swedish drunkards confess to their 
having ordinarily taken about two bottles daily ; and, in 
their occasionally recurring paroxysms of deeper excess, 
even this quantity is often widely surpassed. In another 
treatise, Professor Huss cites the example of the village of 
Norberg, where the miners, at an average, are in the habit 
of each consuming sixty cans, or about thirty-four imperial 
^Uons, of brandy yearly.^ It is somewhat of a relief, that 
the Professor adds to his sketch of the moderate drinker, 
that it does not apply to the habits of every workman, and 
that the number of exceptions is yearly increasing. As 
to the more advanced drunkard in Sweden, his descrip- 
tion will apply with nearly perfect identity to what is 
ordinarily observed among ourselves. 

We are thus to suppose that all caution and reflection has 
been set aside, that the drinker persists in his habits, and 
that we are now to contemplate him as fully committed to 
his baneful coarse. It is true, his early illusions are dissipa- 
ted. A stem reality has swept away the false glitter of those 

* ita» <8»ervM ^iMlemiiia 4MdbfMr, StocUiolin, 1^ 
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fascinations which seduced him, and has proved at once 
their instability and their worthlessness. But the habit 
has enslaved him, and he cannot now break the chains 
which he has forged with his own hands. If any, indeed, 
have been able to free themselves, and to retreat into 
safety, we part with them here willingly, and congratulate 
them on their restoration to the dignity and the privi- 
leges of rational manhood ; but for him who remains the 
victim, we have a tale of farther degradations to unfold, 
the incidents of which grow ever darker and darker as 
it approaches its miserable termination. The spirit of 
carrfest truth is all that will be required to give force to 
the narrative. Where the imagination of those uniniti- 
ated in such topics cannot fail to linger behind the reality, 
it is as needless, as it would be unwise, to have recourse 
to exaggeration. 

It becomes, then, our duty to trace the drunkard far- 
ther in his course, and to point out the order of the suc- 
cessive changes to which his constitution remains to be 
subjected. At first, the deterioration of his health may 
appear so inconsiderable, that it can scarcely be detected 
by the unskilled observer. He may even, for some time, 
present the aspect of more than ordinary robustness, and 
his full and rounded form, and florid complexion, may 
lead to the confidence, that not only he has suflFered no 
injury from his excesses, but that his energies have, oii 
the contrary, actually increased in strength and stability. 
But the eye of experience can already detect something 
unreal in this semblance of vigour. The tint of his com- 
plexion presents occasionally a peculiar pallor, interlaced 
with small red streaks; or it verges slightly into that shade 
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of purple, which proves that the vitality of the blood, and 
the integrity of its circulation, are abeady beginning to 
be perceptibly impaired. The roundness of outline is no 
longer accompanied by that firmness and elasticity which 
are the characteristic tokens of a sound organization. 
The cheeks have a bloated and flabby look, the eyes are 
bloodshot, and, possibly, the tip of the nose exhibits a 
uspicious crimson. A moderately quickened pace pro- 
duces hurried breathing ; and a sudden feeling of lassi- 
tude is induced by exertions, which previously would not 
have caused the slightest sensation of fatigue. 

His digestion now begins to be permanently affected. 
His meals are taken with less regularity, as with dimi- 
nished zest ; and his palate craves the excitement of salted, 
highly spiced, or acidulated food. A feeling of nervous 
exhaustion, accompanied with perceptible tremor of the 
limbs, oppresses him miserably in the earlier portion of 
the day, during which period his appe tite., is. usually 
utterly defective. Hence, with the first dawn, his long- 
ing for ardent spirits commences ; and the breakfast of a 
Scotch drunkard, . among the lower classes, not unfre- 
g[uently consists solely of whisky, followed by a draught 
of brisk small beer, in which has been stirred a little oat- 
meal. Should the supply of spirits be inaccessible at 
Ae time, the anguish of the drinker becomes intolerable, 
and no gleam of pleasure breaks in upon the gloom gf his 
mind, or sensation of ease alleviates the distress of his 
body, till he has purchased a transient forgetfulness, at 
the dearest of rates, by a repetition of his debauch. As 
the action of the spirit wears out, it is freshened at fre- 
quently recurring intervals during the day ; and some- 
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times 80 as to keep up, in one, a thoroughly besotted 
condition, while another, incessantly tippling, and never 
for an instant otherwise than under the influence of 
spirits, may be only rarely seen in a state of flagrant 
drunkenness. Thus, alternating between excitement and 
depression, without that due supply of solid and nourish- 
ing food which is alone fitted to renew the waste of the 
system, and to sustain its vigour, or without even that 
power of digestion and assimilation which could convert 
it into sustenance, he sinks towards night into an uneasy 
slumber, crowded with phantasies, or oppressed with 
stupor, and rarely subsiding perfectly into the refresh- 
ment of a natural sleep. What wonder then, if, after a 
day without proper support, and a night without real re- 
pose, he rises weak and dispirited ; once more without 
all relish for appropriate nourishment, and without the 
courage to turn to any other resource than his career of 
yesterday ? 

The trembling of the limbs, and especially of the hands, 
in the morning, becomes gradually more and more con- 
spicuous, and demands with greater urgency the tem- 
porary relief which the use of spirits supplies ; the craving 
for the morning draught constituting thus the surest in- 
dication of the growing habit. The feeling of inability 
for protracted bodily exertion, or for continuous thought, 
contributes to the distress, and, by leading, or rather con- 
straining, the victim to idleness, leaves him still more at 
the mercy of his unhappy propensities. Any unusual 
effort now brings on the oppressive sensations of tremor 
and sinking, at whatever periods of the day, and spirita 
are still in request to create a delusive vigour. The in- 
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capacity for fixing the attention, or for sustaining a train 
of connected thought, or even for any simple eflfort of the 
memory, may increase to such an extent as to amount to 
actual confusion of the ideas, and foretoken the near 
approach of that form of insanity known under the name 
of deUrium tremens. Ohjects are seen floating before the 
vision like dark specks, which are frequently taken for 
spiders or other insects, and are the sources of peevish 
annoyance. There is now, occasionally, a hesitation in 
the utterance, as if the tongue and lips could no longer 
act together with the precision necessary for distinct 
enunciation. The sleep becomes still more unquiet, and 
is disturbed by sudden startings, and by spectral dreams. 
Various uneasy, creeping sensations pervade the system, 
evincing the perverted state of the nervous sensibility, 
and frequently give origin to singular and distressing 
illusions. The shaking of the hands increases, and sub- 
sists permanently throughout the day. The legs also 
lose their strength, shrink in their dimensions, and bend 
and tremble beneath the weight of the body. The gait 
is timid and unsteady, through giddiness sometimes as 
well as through weakness ; and the attitude assumes an 
air of decrepitude, leaning for support upon contiguous 
objects, or stooping forward upon a staflF. Clammy per- 
spirations follow upon the slightest exertion. The fingers 
and toes lose frequently the power of distinct sensation, 
and the grasp is feeble and uncertain. 

Even when not affected with the shaking delirium, he is 
subject to frequent hallucinations, especially when sur- 
rounded by an imperfect light The distorted and terrible 
fieu^es of men and animals grin before him, and imaginary 
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sounds and voices ring in his ears. Thoroughly unmanned, 
he is bound within a circle which is ever shrinking 
closer. His nervous debility, and general want of 
vigour, now make him even unwilling to assume the erect 
position, or to attempt motion, and he is first confined to 
his chair, and then to his bed. Morose and irritable, or 
even despairing, restless, but utterly incapable of exertion, 
with the sense of faintness and sinking ever oppressing 
him, and suffering in mind and in body, he still solicits 
eagerly his supply of ardent spirits, and indulges in them 
to the utmost of his power ; though he can now usually 
tolerate them only in smaller quantities than at former 
periods. In proportion to the extent of each debauch of 
the day, has been throughout the degree of feebleness 
and distress of the succeeding morning; yet the voice 
which acknowledges, in the midst of tears of despondency, 
his errors, his lamentable condition, and its cause, puts 
forward, at the next instant, a plea of helplessness, and 
begs piteously for a renewal of the means of that intoxi- 
cation, which is now ever as void of mirth as his intervals 
of soberness are full of agony. 

It is another stage in his progress : and that which 
might have recently been regarded as a contemptible vice, 
has changed into a pitiless disease. With the past all 
bitterness, the present a bewildering torment, and the 
future a forecast of horror, it is an obvious part of the sad 
history that the state of the moral faculties of the drunkard 
has kept pace with the degradation of his frame. While 
any portion of vigour remained to him, the characteristic 
irritability of self-contempt led him to habitual excesses 
of petulance or of violence : but as his strength wanes, 
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his degradation begins to manifest itself rather in a peevish 
imbecility, which leaves him just force enough to move 
towards the gratification of his sensuality, through a system 
of petty falsehood, cunning, and even theft. This his 
abject spirit suggests, and his feebleness renders necessary, 
for the attainment of his object ; and if he now be ever 
excited to outrage, it is only against women and children. 
Intemperance has been asked for elation and enjoyment, 
and it has flashed an illusion before the eyes of its victim, 
and left him debasement and pain. 

Contemporaneously with these successive deteriora- 
tions, the functions of the organ of digestion have become 
more materially affected. The stomach ordinarily refuses 
to receive or to retain nourishment, and the nausea and 
oppression are incessant. Sometimes the matters vomited 
are merely pituitous, or consisting of viscid phlegm, more 
or less scanty in amount, and without colour ; sometimes 
they are prodigiously abundant, of thin consistence, and 
of a greenish brown tinge. Under this condition, the ema- 
ciation cannot fail to make a rapid progress ; while the 
deleterious effects of the spirits become aggravated in a 
double proportion, if taken without a proper accompani- 
ment of solid matter to sheathe their pungency. Occa- 
sionally, especially in inveterate brandy-drinkers, the 
skin assumes a dingy brown tint, often with white 
patches ^ ; or it acquires a parchment-like, or greyish-yel- 
low appearance, and hangs in folds upon the meagre j 
form. The eye too is watery and bloodshot, or of a yel- ! 
lowish tinge, and the usually dilated state of the pupil 

1 Bock, Uhrbueh der pathol AmUomie, 186i, p. 806. 
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deprives it of its lustre and expression. Other forms of 
suffering harass the self-prostrated victim. Now, or at 
a still earlier stage, sudden and acute spasms dart along 
his limbs ; or he is distressed with pains which are occa- 
sionally mistaken for those of rheumatism, and which may 
exist in the deeper parts, at the very time that the patient 
complains of a want of sensation in the skin. Sometimes 
convulsions occur, which may lapse into perfect epileptic 
seizures, terminating in unconsciousness, and followed by 
attacks of impotent frenzy. 

Diarrhoea now usually succeeds to complete the exhaus- 
tion. The legs become distended with dropsical swellings; 
and sloughing, or mortification, of the parts chiefly sub- 
jected to pressure is not unfrequently added. Those 
^ muscles which are situated at the outlets for the princi- 
pal excretions of the body become paralysed ; and the 
sufferer, no longer able to retain his urine and his faeces, lies, 
as I have myself witnessed, in the midst of his ordure, 
often but slightly tended by those who have been wearied 
by the trials to which he has subjected them, and whose 
zeal, far too severely tested, has cooled with their affec- 
tions. The features lose their mobility, and the counte- ' 
nance wears a vacant expression, denoting at once the 
depravation of the intellect, and the extinction of the 
vital energy. Thus universally assaulted, without rest, 
and without support, and alas I without sympathy, nature 
yields up the conflict. The senses and tjie intellect glide 
into utter imbecility, which expresses itself in vacant 
mumblings ; and death, in a worldly sense a deliverance, 
terminates the miserable scene, the craving for spirits 
having not rarely subsisted to the close. One by one, the 
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lights have been removed from the banquet of folly, and 
the last is now extinguished. 

Such are the leading outlines of this terrible picture, 
which has, however, its other numerous traits which I 
leave to the moralist to depict. Although the later fate 
of the drunkard is generally veiled from the public, as 
his weakness withdraws him from the scene, and his last 
miseries are appatent only to the family whom he has 
afflicted, still there are few observers who cannot appeal 
to their memory for examples of the general accuracy of 
the details which have been presented ; and certainly the 
writer has not recorded a single circumstance for which 
he cannot assert, at least, the warrant of his own expe- 
rience. But, as has been already seen in part, it is by 
no means always by this gradual decay of the system, 
that the drunkard approaches the termination of his ex- 
istence. What has been here portrayed, is merely the 
effect of the pernicious habit in its most direct and simple 
form; setting aside, for the time, all consideration of 
those complications of accident or disorder which may 
arise during the deteriorating process, and which must 
be attributed to a precisely similar origin, but which may 
bring into more sudden, though not more certain, opera- 
tion, the agencies destructive of life. To these causes of 
death, the unquestionable and frequently recurring pro- 
ducts of intemperance, we shall afterwards have ample 
occasion to revert. 

Neither do all the symptoms, in all cases, appear to 
the same extent, or in the same strict and uninterrupted 
sequence, as that which has been described. Sometimes 
the drinker pauses for a while in his career, either terri- 
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fied by the remote fate which it threatens, or temporarily 
disgusted with its more immediate consequences. If he 
be originally of a robust constitution, or accustomed to 
exercise in the open air, and especially if he retain an 
appetite for solid food, and the functions of digestion 
preserve for a while a condition of relative vigour, the 
process of decay is retarded ; and the hardy toper, a rare 
exception, yet ever a lure of unlimited evil to the un- 
wary, exults in an appearance of triumph over the natural 
effect of his excesses. It was not without justice that 
Dr Stephen Hales, speaking of such as these, quotes an 
observation of the late Bishop Berkeley, " that thfire^as 
in every district, a tough drammistj^who_was_the J^viTs 
/ Secoy, to draw others^ in./'^ I have even seen certain 
^ fibary^and notorious drunkards, who seemed to deceive 
themselves with the notion, not only that they escaped 
evil, but that they escaped detection. 

On the other hand, if the drinker be of weak and deli- 
cate organization, or of sedentary habits, and already 
evince a tendency to morbid changes of structure in any 
of the important organs, the development of these changes 
is fatally accelerated by his intemperance, and the pro- 
gress of decay is proportionally rapid. Occasionally, the 
effects of a course of medical treatment, directed with 
that aim, procure a pause in the race of destruction ; until 
the instability of the will of the drinker again involves 
him in that which he ultimately converts into an invete- 
rate propensity. Or, perhaps, without at any time for- 
saking his excesses, he may prosecute them with a de- 
gree of method and reserve which temporarily veils the 

1 Letter to Bishop Hildeslev, May IWi, 17B6. 
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habit from observation, and renders it less promptly hurt* 
All ; while another, unresisting and reckless, knows no 
other limit than the want of farther power to lift the 
draught to his lips, and proceeds headlong to his fate. 
But under all circumstances, and through whatever influ- 
ence the career may be interrupted, or its effects mode- 
rated or retarded, if it be not wholly abandoned, its ulti- 
mate tendency is irresistible, and its sure conclusion one 
form or other of dishonourable death. 

And at the close of this sad and humbling show, when 
the world shuts upon that at which it is shameful to look 
back, and opens upon that at which it is fearfiil to look 
forward, how completely sometimes does drunkenness 
deslioy all love and all reverence t I have more than 
once witnessed the low drunkard at the deathbed of his 
fellow- drunkard, and would willingly spare to others the re- 
collection of the horrors and the blasphemies of the scene. 
But, perhaps, it is as an unmarked and a homeless outcast 
that he closes his career. The picture of such a one is 
the same every where. He has neither inclination nor 
strength, says Clarus, to improve his condition by dili- 
gence and exertion, neglects ever more and more his 
domestic and social duties, and clings to brandy, to pro- 
cure forgetfulness of his misery. Such men carry every 
pittance they can earn or beg to the nearest tavern, pine 
upon scanty and unwholesome food, retreat at night to 
some wretched hired pallet, or sleep under the open hea- 
ven, or beneath a gateway, or by the arch of a kiln ; rise 
in the morning stiffened by cold and exhausted by fa- 
mine ; fly once more to spirits ; and thus amid perpetual 

B 
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excess, and without a single interval of entire conscious- 
ness, they live on for weeks and months. A life ^o frail, 
and so sorely tested, lies at the mercy of the merest acci- • 
dent, and a morning at last comes on which they never 
rise. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SPECIAL EBSULT8-C0NSTITUTI0NAL. 

Among the more special results which may be justly 
attributed to the ageucy of intemperance, and to which 
we have already made a passing allusion, but which merit 
some closer examination, is that of convulsions ; whether 
partial and incomplete, or presenting themselves in the 
more advanced form of perfect epilepsy. 

Convulsions may occur at various periods of the career 
of the drunkard ; and even at its earliest stages, if his 
constitutional tendencies be such as to favour their pro- 
duction. At first, they are frequently only partial, affect- 
ing a single limb, or a single division of the body, lasting 
generally for a few minutes, and recurring in more or less 
close succession. Sometimes they do not reappear for 
months, or even for years ; and sometimes, especially 
where the pernicious habit of drinking has been only 
slightly established, and early abandoned, I have known 
the attack to be merely solitary. After the paroxysm 
has subsided, a feeling of general weakness and languor 
usually subsists for a short interval, but sometimes the 
recovery is complete and immediate. 

The true epileptic seizure ordinarily presents itself 
among the later effects of habitual intemperance ; and 
may either occur primarily, or as a iarther development 
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of the slighter convulsive paroxysms. Sometimes pre- 
ceded 'by a feeling of giddiness,, or by a peculiar rushing 
sensation traversing some portion -of the body, on other 
occasions it supervenes without previous warning, and 
the sufferer falls suddenly to the ground, devoid of sense, 
Itnd his muscles almost universally jerking with rapid 
spasms. A more or less protracted period of quiescent 
stupor succeeds, and the fit terminates, leaving the pa- 
tient languid and confused, with a feeling of weariness 
and aching throughout his limbs. There may be the 
utmost amount of irregularity in the accession of these 
paroxysms. At first the intervals may probably be of 
considerable length, but diminish with each successive 
recurrence : while, in the later -attacks, the fits often fol^ 
low each other consecutively, without any intermediate 
period of consciousness, until they terminate either in 
death, or in an attack of acute maniacal excitement. 
In one instance, the very first seizure, occurring in a man 
in the prime of life, and following immediately after an 
excessive debauch, was of the true epileptic character, 
without any previous convulsions of a milder description ; 
and, other paroxysms recurring in rapid succession, the 
patient perished in the course of a few days' illness. But 
I have had occasion to observe another examplie, occurs 
ring in the same complete form, in which the termination: 
was more fortunate, there having been no reappearance 
of the paroxysms for a considerable series of years. 

As the attack may occur during the night, or in sleep, 
or when the sufferer is remote from assistance, there is 
an additional dangier'of his becoming incidentally placed 
in such a position as to induce suffocation, or to lead to 
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Other injuries of a serious description. That such fits 
really depend upon the agency of intemperance, is proved 
by their occurring in individuals who present the other 
more direct indications of the pernicious consequences of 
intoxicating drink^ : and still better, by the circumstance 
of their complete cessation when the use of these drinks 
has been abandoned; provided the reformation in the 
habits have taken place before the constitution has suf- 
fered, in other respects, irreparable injury, and, above 
all, before the intellectual faculties have shewn traces of 
being involved in the mischief. 

Disorder of the function of digestion is, for the 
most part, one of the earliest tokens of the general de* 
pravation induced by intemperance. Almost the neces- 
sary consequence of even a casual debauch, and recurring 
at each repetition of the excess, a disturbed state of the 
stomach becomes a habitual condition ; and the degree of 
irritation thus excited, and maintained with appropriate 
energy by the stimulating nature of the intoxicating 
£uids, soon establishes permanent disease, in the form of 
chronic inflammation of that organ. The drinker begins 
to complain of a feeling of heat, weight and distension, 
occurring after meals. Eructations of sour or putrescent 
matter usually follow; and at length, as the irritation 
advances, the greater proportion of the food is rejected 
by vomiting. At first, the nausea and sickness occur 
chiefly in the morning, and even before any portion of 
food has been taken ; but, during the later stages of in- 
temperance, they occur more particularly after meals, and 
at any period of the day. The tongue frequently appears 
.pretematurally clean, and of a deep red colour, as if 
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/diyested of the outer pellicle, or epithelium, which serves 
I fts a protection to the more sensitive and delicate struc- 
I tures beneath ; affording, doubtless, a plain indication of 
1 the irritable condition of the lining membrane of the 
> stomach itself. ^ 

Sometimes the vomiting is of pituitous matter, or 
phlegm, exclusively, and occasionally in very consider* 
able quantities, the food being retained : and this may be 
remarked where the vomiting has occurred as a conse^ 
quence even of every meal, the scanty nourishment, 
swallowed with difficulty, exciting, after a short interval, 
a perverted action of the stomach, yet itself escaping 
ejection. In other instances, the irritability of the sto- 
mach is so intense, that it is intolerant of the smallest por* 
tion of nutriment, and the vomiting subsists almost 
incessantly for many days ; the matters ejected, in such 
oases, being usually copious, and of a bilious aspect. 
Where the food itself is ejected, after having been for 
some time retained, it is commonly in an acid, or highly 
offensive condition; no commoner illustration being 
adopted, than to describe it as resembling the taste and 
smell of rotten eggs. The breath is also noisome ; the 
combination of putrid effluvia, and of the vapour of ardent 
spirits, mixed frequently with that of aromatic substances 
taken to mask the latter, rendering it characteristieally 
offensive. The act of swallowing, especially substances 
of a slightly pungent quality, and even sometimes thos« 
of the mildest description, is accompanied frequently 
by a burning sensation in the gullet, affording &rtlier 
evidence of the denuded and irritable condition of the 
mucous membrane. Where ulceration has established 
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Itself in the stomach, the feeling of burning heat, on the 
reception of food, becomes peculiarly intense ; and dark*^ 
coloured matters, or even considerable quantities of bloody 
are frequently vomited. 

Confirmed drunkards, of whatever age, but especially 
at the more advanced periods of life, are liable to an 
aggravated form of the disorder usually termed pyrosis/ 
or w a ter^b rash; in which, instead of actual vomiting, 
there is merely a regurgitation of watery fluids from the 
stomach, ejected by a kind of spurting, presenting va- 
rious degrees of viscidity, often acid, less frequently 
alkaline, occasionally tasteless, and for the most part 
colourless, but sometimes with an admixture of matters 
of a darkish tinge. It is chiefly during the night that 
the liquid appears to accumulate in the stomach, and it 
is thus voided in the largest quantities in the morning ; 
but its exspuition may take place at any period of the 
day. The appetite of such individuals is usually all but 
extinguished ; or, if food be taken, it is ejected in part 
along with the watery fluids. The quantity of these may 
equal a pint at a time, and their expulsion is occasionally 
attended by attacks of general shivering. Chronic 
catarrh of the stomach is abo an ordinary result. The 
constant .efforts 9X clearing the throat which I have wit- 
nessed in persons thus affected, shew that ^^ whole 
mucous lining of the gullet^ as well as that of the stomach, 
is here also involved in the disorder ; and the nuisance of 
)iis_ in cessant spittin g is thus occasionally another, though 
assuredly one of the least noxious, of those characteristics 
which render the presence of the drunkard so generally 
intolerable. 
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Canstatt, in his valuable work on the diseases of old 
age, includes also, as one of the more rare results of ha- 
bitual intemperance, a prodigious state of distension of 
the stomach, sometimes with thickening, and sometimes 
with an opposite condition of its coats, capable of contain- 
ing an accumulation of many quarts, or even gallons of 
fluid. Such is the state of atony ^fjjie^stomach in 
some instances of this affection, that its contents may e^en 
be voided by mere external pressure, and caused to flow 
•out at the mouth as if by squeezing a bladder.* The ex- 
pansion may either exist as a self-constituted disorder, or 
it may be complicated with such contractions of the lower 
orifice of the stomach as are fitted to -impede the pro- 
gress of its contents onwards;* and, in either case, the 
disease is described as having been traced in the majo- 
rity of instances to a prolonged abuse of ardent spirits. 
Death, whether suddenly by perforation, or bursting of 
the stomach, or gradually by exhaustion preceded by 
dropsy, is the unfailing result. 

These different states of disease are not developed with 
equal facility in all. Sometimes, as we have already 
hinted, the drinker retains a vigorous appetite for food, 
with a proportionately sound digestion, up to a very ad- 
vanced period of his career of intemperance ; but more 
frequently his impunity is of shorter duration, and a 
swiftly increasing emaciation denotes the degree of ex- 
tinction of the process of nutrition. As the appetite de- 
clines, he continues to attempt to excite it by the use of 
spirits^ which, k>T this purpose, are sometimes combined 

1 Die Krankheiten da Mffterm Alters, b. iL p. 209. 

t Morgagni, de tedilnu H count morborum^ Epist Izx. fi. 
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With some medicinal bitter, under the pretext of removing 
that indigestion which he is anxious to attribute to any- 
thing but its proper source. A prop so delusive soon fails 
him, or rather has only served to aggravate the mischief* 
Incapable of receiving food, or if received, of retention, 
or if retained, of digestion, he is now almost reduced to 
spirits as his sole sustenance; and a rapid impetus is 
given to those other tokens of decay which have been 
described in our more general outline. 

Other portions of the intestinal canal become involved 
in the disorder, and the depravation of their functions 
contributes to the annihilation of the nutritive process. 
A vitiated chyme, or the mass of the food in the first 
stage of a corrupt digestion, is extruded from the' sto- j 
mach, to be brought into contact with a vitiated bile ; i 
and the chyle, or that portion of the aliment which is ' 
destined to be absorbed into the system, to renovate its 
losses, partakes, when thus eliminated, of a like defective 
or injurious character. Thus the blood itself becomes 
impoverished and depraved ; and, as a first efiect, is no 
longer capable of sustaining the brain and nervous sys- 
tem in their proper energies. Hence the springs of life 
are tainted at their source ; and their currents, diffusing 
themselves everywhere through the system, the one as 
the basis of vitality, the other as the origin of its leading 
phenomena, leave the traces of their altered qualities 
ever3rwhere apparent. The functions of the lower intes- 
tines also are performed irregularly. Under more favour- 
able circumstances, they are constipated; but often a 
wasting diarrhoea prevails towards the close, and contri- 
butes powerfully to the universal exhaustion. Indeed, 
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there is scarcely any form of intestinal disease, of whibh 
the drunkard does not either provoke the existence, or 
aggravate the danger. Among other formidable acci- 
dents or disasters, copious evacuations of blood are occa- 
sionally encountered. 

There is no organ, next to the stomach, which suffers 
more uniformly from the effects of intemperate habits 
than the liver. In those, especially, in whom the venous 
circulation predominates, and who have somewhat dark 
hair and complexion, we may anticipate the occurrence 
of this form of complication. In the early stages of in- 
temperance, the frequent occurrence of vomiting of bile, 
a fluid abounding in carbon, appears to act by purifying 
the blood, and hence proves a source of temporary bene- 
fit ; but as the liver becomes more deeply altered in struc- 
ture, and more inefficient in function, and the bile is more 
sparingly and imperfectly eliminated, this source of 
safety ceases towards the close. The affection of the 
liver does not appear uniformly under the same aspect 
Sometimes there is an appearance * of jaundice, but the 
symptoms are transitory, as if merely indicative of a func- 
tional disorder : or the greyish-yellow tinge of the sur- 
face of the body may proceed from a depraved condition 
of the nutrition, dependent on other causes. In some 
instances, it is a slowly and imperceptibly developed in- 
flammation which increases the bulk of the organ, and 
ultimately hinders its functions. For a considerable 
period it may continue difficult, or even impossible, to 
detect this form of disorder. Those symptoms, con- 
nected with the state of the digestion, which might have 
excited suspicion, are masked by the effect of the habi-. 
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tual excesses : and pain in the side or shoulder, a jaun*^ 
diced tint of the skin, or defect of bile in the evacuations, 
may either never subsist at all, or only shew themselves 
at a very advanced stage of the disease. In not a few 
cases, the enlargement is already considerable, while the 
patient still retains such an amount of corpulence as is 
sufficient to obscure any attempt at discovery through 
tho unaided sense of touch. Under such circumstances, 
however, or where there is a complication of pectoral 
symptoms, the stethoscope presents its valuable assist* 
ance ; or we may succeed more especially by means of 
percussion, in tracing the dull sound of which it is usually 
easy to establish the existence, and to define the limits of 
the tumefaction. In others, the liver becomes actually 
diminished in size, when the detection of the disorder 
may be attended with farther difficulty; and, indeed, 
there can be no doubt that there are numerous instances 
in which it is wholly overlooked. • The drunkard, there- 
fore, must not here plume himself upon safety, merely 
because he may still appear in possession of some of its 
outward tokens. Such an individual, in the prime of 
life, who had been engaged in his usual avocations till 
a few days previously, when he became indisposed, was 
found lying extended on the floor of his apartment, cold 
and rigid, having evidently been dead for several hours. 
On assisting his medical attendant at the post-mortem 
examination, we found the liver so much enlarged, espe- 
cially on- its upper convexity, that it extended as high as 
the fourth rib ; its whole substance being of a yellow- 
oohrey colour, and friable consistence, or, in other words, 
presenting the characteristics of what has been termed the 
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fatty liver. The abdomen was covered with a thick layer 
of fat, in which the muscles appeared pale and attenuated. 
The more immediate cause of death was, however, attri- 
butable to the state of the heart, which was softened, 
easily lacerable, and contained fibrinous concretions. 

The abdominal dropsy of drunkards is usually con- 
nected with that peculiar form of liver-complaint wliich 
has been distinguished under the denomination of the 
granular or cirrhotic liver : a condition in which the organ 
becomes frequently contracted in its dimensions in a very 
remarkable degree. Yet dropsical effusion .can, by no 
means, be considered as a necessary consequence of this 
particular degeneration ; and indeed dropsy of the abdo- 
men, according to my own experience, is not a very ge- 
neral affection with those whose health has bejBn ruined 
by habits of excess, and stands at least in anything but a 
direct relation with the frequency of disordered condition 
of the liver. But, independent of this special termination, 
if the progress of the hepatic disease be at first slow and 
obscure, its ultimate tendency is not the less serious. The 
yellow tinge, though still not in every instance, begins to 
appear in the eye, and may be detected diffused over the 
skin. The evacuations present the clay-coloured aspect, 
which denotes the absence of bile, or its widely altered 
qualities. A troublesome itching of the surface often 
causes additional and by no means insignificant annoy- 
ance. The functions of the stomach exhibit the irritable 
and depraved condition which has been already described ; 
and in the midst of wasting diarrhoea, sometimes extreme 
emaciation of the trunk, and watery swelling of the limbs, 
the patient sinks under- the influence of a poison which 
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is still that of intemperance, though the peculiar ^n-* 
dencies of the individual may have slightly varied the 
quality and succession of its effects. 

Another disease which, though not of very ordinary 
occurrence, seems to he connected in a marked manner 
:with the hahit of intoxication, is the affection termed 
Bright's disease, or granular degener ation of the kidney. 
In this affection, after a preliminary stage in which the 
vessels of the kidney present that accumulation of blood 
which is technically called congestion, the structure of 
the organ undergoes a remarkable change, usually be- 
coming augmented in volume, paler in colour than natu- 
ral, and of a peculiar granulated aspect. A result of this 
change is an altered condition of the urine, which, owing 
to the presence of albumen, becomes coagulable by 
heat, and by various chemical re-agents ; and this per- 
verted state of so important an excretion is attended with 
extensive and serious collateral affections of the general 
system, among the most marked of which are a depraved 
constitution of the blood, and watery swellings of the 
limbs, the hands, or the face, with dropsical accumula- 
tions in the larger cavities. This affection, like those of 
the liver, may approach, and with the drunkard usually 
does approach, so slowly and insidiously as for a time to 
elude detection,1anJTts initiatory symptoms may be re- 
ferred to other causes. Its tendencies are for the most 
part fatal ; indeed, with the intemperate, uniformly fatal ; 
^ot only through its own direct agency, but through the 
liability which it excites in the system to the attacks of 
other forms of disease, as apoplectic stupor, obstinate 
catarrhs, pleurisy, and diarrhoea. Thus, in still another 
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form, the toils are woven round the unhappy drinker ; 
and the deranged functions, and damaged structure, of the 
various organs of the system, with its corrupt juices, act 
and react upon each other, till the causes of death are 
multiplied, and close upon him in every direction. 

It may be recognised as an additional proof that this 
dangerous disease has frequently its origin in intemperate 
habits, that, in a large proportion of -cases, disorder of the 
liver, so usually the penalty of the drunkard, exists as its 
concomitant But the question is set at rest by the ex- 
perience of many eminent physicians, as well of this coun- 
try as of the continent, who have seen its occurrence so 
frequently in individuals addicted to intemperance, as to 
have established that propensity as the most prevalent of 
its causes. Incontinence of urine, we have already no- 
ticed as a humiliating and offensive atl;pndant upon the 
latter stages of the drunkard's decay. Diabetes, also, a 
disease almost universally fatal, has been regarded as oc- 
casionally proceeding from a like origin. My own expe* 
rience, however, of this somewhat rare affection, has 
scarcely entitled me to consider it, in a single instance, as 
a direct product of intemperance. 

The mechanism of the circulation shares in the general 
disorder. The arteries, especially those in the bndn, 
become dilated, and weakened in their coats: hence, 
doubtless, the origin under certain circumstances, and the 
aggravation in all, of those various forms of palsy, com- 
plete or incomplete, to which the drunkard is liable. 
Apoplexy, in its perfect form, is a not unfrequent a£Pec- 
tion during all the stages of intemperance ; though it may, 
perhaps, be considered as more generally the consequence 
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of a habitual excess in the use of wine, than of ardent 
spirits. I have known it, however, to strike down the 
habitual spirit-drinker, even when already attenuated by 
his excesses, and to prove fatal without a moment's re- 
storation to consciousness, and with more than the ordi- 
nary rapidity. As to those less violent attacks, in which 
the consciousness is either never wholly destroyed, or is 
tpeedily in some degree recovered, but in which a para- 
lytic affection persists, usually of one complete side of the 
body, every one who knows the history of his neighbour- 
hood must have remarked their occurrence ; and must 
have occasionally recognized the recent notorious sot in 
the abject cripple, who has been taught the danger of his 
vice by so severe a lesson, yet not always with the effect 
of constraining him into more than a short-lived repent- 
ance. The veins also are frequently observed to be 
dilated in the habitual drinker, and with this condition is 
ordinarily associated that tendency to the formation of 
incurable ulcers of the legs, and to those attacks of exten- 
sive erysipelas, to which he is observed to be subjected. 
He is liable also to attacks of palpitation; and, although 
these seem really less prone to pass into actual organic 
disease of the heart than might have been anticipated, 
they are still known to terminate occasionally in sudden 
•rrestment of its action ; while actual structural changes, 
chiefly in the form of fatty or earthy deposits, have 
occurred with sufficient frequency to have attracted the 
attention of all our best observers. The habitually ex- 
cited state of the circulation determines the blood to the 
surface, and causes the face at first to be permanently 
flushed; but this passes into a sallow or ashy hue when 
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the decay of the powers of life becomes extreme. ValioUs 
forms of cutaneous eruption seem to be the result of thi« 
disordered condition of the circulation in the minute 
vessels of the skin : of these the scaly and itchy eruptions 
are the most prevalent. In one case which occurred to 
me, where the liver was so enormously enlarged as to 
occupy nearly a half of the entire cavity of the abdomen, 
the body was extensively covered with an eruption of the 
former description. The characteristic appearance of the 
drunkard's nose, it need scarcely be added, is seen suffi- 
ciently often to have rendered it everywhere a topic for 
sarcasm. 

A distinguished authority^ has ranked the abuse of 
spirituous liquors among the causes of tubercular degenerar 
tion, or of the deposit of those products of depraved nutri- 
tion which, when they occur in the lungs, constitute the 
origin of the widely fatal disease of pulmonary consump-. 
tion. To attribute to such a cause even the occasional 
origin of a malady, which selects its victims so frequently 
from among the young, the pure, and the amiable, may 
appear to be asserting a doctrine which is little likely to 
be consistent with the truth. Certainly, in a disease so 
common as consumption, and with a vice so universal as 
drunkenness, it might be regarded as singular if thej 
should not coincide occasionally in the same person ; an4 
I have myself the vivid recollection of having repeatedly 
witnessed this peculiarly distressing union of pee an4 
decay. But we see too universally the guardedly abr 
stemious affected, to find it easy, on a first consideration, 

1 Sir Jaines Clait, in Cyclopadia of Practical Medicmt, vol. iv. p. S2L * 
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to assign any important special influisnce to habits of an 
opposite nature. Anxious to proceed upon a true induc-> 
tibn, we bear in mind the recommendation of Palej/ that- 
" in general propositions concerning drunkenness, no con- 
sequences should be included, but what are constant 
enough to be generally expected." We shrink, there^ 
fore, now as heretofore, from all appearance of giving any 
false colour to the effects of habitual intoxication, which 
we know to be already sufficiently appalling where they 
are the most undeniable ,: and we have already hinted at 
the danger of an argument over-stated, or improperly 
applied, being used as a defence, and how the suggestion 
of an imaginary risk may be perverted into a blind for 
one that is real. Yet it would be frequently a source of 
serious error in medicine, if we did not admit, in at least 
a wide circle of cases, the possibility of a parity of effect 
from a diversity of cause, in form if not in essence. 
Whatever lowers or vitiates the action of the vital forces 
must tend to the promotion of a diseased nutrition ; and 
thus intemperance may provoke upon the one hand, what 
hereditary disposition, or peculiar tendencies of constitu- 
lion, or some other chain of causation, may excite on the 
other. When we consider also the familiar coincidence 
of fetty, or granular, disease of the liver with tubercular 
depo sits in the lungs, and the known connexion of the 
fatty, and sometimes of the granular liver with habits of 
dmnken^ess, we naturally look with greater confidence 
towards the possibility of their occasionally common 
origin* 



s Prine^ptei qf Moral and PoKtieal PhOotapl^, b. It. c tL. 
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It is strongly confirmatory of this, that in the researches^ 
8t Laibach/ the large proportion, considering the nature 
and extent of the other causes of death to which the 
drunkard is peculiarly liable, of eleven per cent, was found ^ 
to have perished from pulmonary con sumptio n ; while it. 
may be cited as a remarkable coincidence, t hat of 357 
drunkards, whose causes of death have been noted by Mr 
Neison,^ in not less tUaitiP, or in the same proportion of 
eleven per cent., it was found immediately attributable to 
this disorder. But we know that eleven per cent, is also 
near the proportion in which the male population of Eng- 
land, of all ages, dies of consumption, and that two-fifths 
of this number perish before the age of twenty-five ; while^ 
on the other hand, the main mortality from intemperance 
is long subsequent to that age. Thus, in so far as our 
evidence leads us, and holding in account the essential 
element of a parallelism of ages, it may be shewn that at the 
later period, when only about seven percent, of the gene-» 
ral mass of the population perish of consumption, not less 
than eleven per cent, of drunkards continue to die of the 
same disorder. Under this view, the facts evolved in 
the researches of Rokitansky," which appear to shew as 
rare, though they by no means wholly exclude, the 
association of drunkenness with pulmonary consump-* 
tion, and which partly proceed upon views regarding 
the nature of grey tubercle which are not shared in by 
other eminent pathologists, may be reconciled with opi- 
nions more generally current. " I have," says Huyde- 



1 Llppioh, OrundzUge xur DiptoMostatik^ p. 20. 
s Journal qf Statistical Society, vol. 3dv. p. 210. 
* ffanObueh d«r PathoL AnaUmie {die Sai^rer-Dysitxuie), b. L p. 54& 
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coper/ "for a continuance of seven years, frequented, as one 
of the town clergy, the great military hospital at the Hague ; 
and could I lay before you the number of those whom L 
saw expire there of pectoral complaints and consumption, 
and from whose dying lips I have heard the confession, that 
they acknowledged in their sufferings the consequences 
of their immoderate drinking, you would be astonished 
that so many, even in our father-land, should thus perish 
in the bloom of life." This is certainly not medical testi- 
mony ; but it is that of an able and enlightened clergy- 
man, speaking of a fact which appeared sufficiently mani- 
fest to have arrested his own attention, and to hav6 
impressed itself on the minds of the sufferers ; and, as 
such, it ought to go far with others, to outweigh any 
testimony or assertion of a merely negative description, 
from whatsoever quarter it may proceed. 

It has chanced to myself to observe, that an idea of the 
protective power of a liberal use of ardent spirits against 
consumption has crept even into the popular mind, if 
it have not had its origin there ; and I had recently under 
my eye the instance of a master-tradesman, threatened 
with pulmonary disease, who was carrying it into practice, 
with what probable results to himself and his family it is 
easy to anticipate. We may notice here, however, a fact 
reported by Dr Swett, physician to the New York Hos- 
pital, in a series of lectures on the diseases of the chest 
which he has lately published. " Two medical gentle- 
men," he states, "attached to the dead-house of this city 
(New York), in which bodies are deposited which are 

1 Een Woord^ 4fec, over de NederUmdiche Verteniffing tot Aftdui^ffing van Sterken 
Drank (AnutfinUm, 18S8), p. 174^ 
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found on the streets, or without friends, discovered itt 
seventy-four post-mortem examinations of those who had 
died of the most confirmed and aggravated intemperance, 
not a single case of tuberculous lungs." ^ In whatever 
way this may be judged to bear upon the question of the 
connexion between intemperance and disease of the lungs, 
we must at least receive the fact upon which it has arisen, 
as a characteristic illustration of the fate of the drunkard, 
miserably falling and perishing in the streets, unnoticed 
and uncared for. It must be kept in view, meanwhile^ 
that the drunkard so rarely leaves himself to the natural 
course of events, and anticipates the ordinary causes of 
death through so many channels, that it can be no wonder, 
where the avenues to a fatal result are rendered so diver- 
sified and so numerous, that the influence of certain com- 
mon diseases should be occasionally less distinctly marked 
than among the mass of the general population, who 
rather await the fate allotted to them by nature, than 
invite a different one by their own efforts. Other similar 
notions, with regard to the alleged immunity of the drunk- 
ard on this score, have appeared elsewhere ; but on these 
it will be unnecessary to dwell farther, as they have been 
usually advanced with a laxity of statement, and a con- 
genial laxity of inference, casting them beyond the pale 
of legitimate science. 

Catarrh of the lungs is, at all events, a frequent conse- 
quence of intemperance in its later stages ; and acute in- 
flammation of the same organ, the result sometimes of the 
recklessness of his exposure to the weather, is by no 
means a rare penalty of the drunkard's vice at an earlier 

I Jfanthl^Jimmalqf Medical Scieneey Ko. xxx p. Ma 
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period. This description of inflammation, in the mature 
drunkard, is remarkably fatal. In the cases which I 
have witnessed there was usually little pain, or it was 
masked by delirium ; but, along with the physical signs, 
and the rust^K^oloured expectoration, there was distress* 
ingly hurried breathing, irregular and tumultuous action 
of the heart, sometimes great mental depression, general 
agitation, faintness and tremors. Professor £ngel ^ has 
marked its proneness to pass into mortification. The 
faculty of song is sometimes dangerous to the youthful 
lover of gaiety, as leading him among those scenes of 
conviviality where he can best gratify himself and others by 
the display of a talent so agreeable. But this very faculty 
is one of the surest to forsake him, if he once yield to the 
temptations with which it causes him to be surrounded ; 
and the voice of the confirmed drunkard soon loses its 
power and quality of tone. The only instance which I 
have seen of rheumatism of the diaphragm, a rare and ex- 
quisitely painful form of disorder, was in an individual 
who had recklessly exposed himself to cold, while under 
the influence of spirits. 

It will be observed that, in the tenour of these remarks, 
we have spoken of none of these changes, singly, as the 
absolute and unconditional result of a life of intemperance. 
Even that which is of the most usual occurrence may fail 
to present itself, where the circumstances of the drinker, 
or his constitutional tendencies, are opposed to its de- 
velopment Thus disease of the liver, though ordinarily 
one of the most inseparable concomitants of the drunkard's 



1 Die Sa^ferd|f$krai^e: XeiUehrifi derk.k. Ouetttcki^ dor AerHe tu Witm^ IMS, 
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decay, may offer no traces of its existence where the dis* 
order of the vital forces has been directed into other 
channels, as where the nervous system may have been 
the part principally assailed, and the sufferer has declined 
in the proportion that its energies have diminished and 
expired. Or the functions of the nervous system may re- 
main comparatively intact, while those of the organs of 
digestion are fatally impaired. But, on the otherhand, 
there are still more abundant instances, in which the de- 
leterious influence appears to have received nowhere 
either modification or special direction, and in which the 
nervous and circulatory systems, the liver, the kidney, 
and the stomach, seem to be alike involved in the common 
ruin. In a remarkable, and perhaps, in one respect, 
a unique case, which occurred to me so far back as 
the year 1839, the patient, a discharged soldier, of in- 
temperate habits, was tapped for dropsy twenty-nine 
times in a period of eight months ; the aggregate quan- 
tity evacuated amounting to 580 pints. Yet the imme- 
diate cause of his death was not his dropsy, but a rapid 
attack of suffocative catarrh, contracted while lying out 
of bed all night in a fit of intoxication. On making an 
examination of the body, the stomach and intestines at 
the upper part of the abdomen were found bound together 
by numerous strong adhesions ; the liver was not enlarged, 
but was indurated, of a yellow colour, and studded with 
tubercles ; the spleen was of twice its ordinary size ; the 
kidneys were affected with granular degeneration; the 
lungs presented tokens of both recent and former disease ; 
and the heart was of unusually limited dimensions. 
The very etymology of thejword intoxication, it need 
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scarcely be remarked, implies an act of poisoning, and 
we have assuredly already stated enough to shew, that 
all drunkenness is in fact poisoning. But the ordinary 
reader does not, perhaps, realize the idea of a poison, un» 
^er any other form than that immediate and obvious 
action which follows such substances as arsenic and 
opium, when received into the system ; and it is even ift 
this narrow and literal sense, also, that ardent spirits are 
^wwerfully deleterious. Whether the individual have 
been habituated to their use, and is already tottering to 
his fall, or whether some chance inducement has led him 
4nto a first debauch, if the spirits are swallowed in immo^ 
■derate quantities, or with undue rapidity, the effects are 
often speedily and irremediably fatal ; and this by their 
directly destructive agency merely, independently of those 
casualties to which we have previously alluded as beset- 
ting with danger the condition of the drunkard. The 
ordinary effect of ardent spirits is at first stimulating, and 
afterwards narcotic In the worst form of poisoning from 
their excessive use, the insensibility sets, in suddenly, 
and to an extreme extent, after the gulping down of fi 
large quantity of the intoxicating fluid. So complete is 
the stupor, that all measures usually adopted to rouse to 
consciousness fail in producing the slightest effect ; and 
tickling the throat with a feather, irritating the nostrils 
by means of pungent odours or otherwise, and forcibly 
pricking or pinching the skin, are alike insufficient. The 
pupils of the eyes may be either closely contracted, giving 
a singular expression to the countenance, which is not 
easily forgotten by those who have once witnessed it ; or 
they may be dilated, and motionless on the approach of 
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an intense light, a condition which appears to be attended 
with more especial danger. The face is frequently livid, with 
tendency to tumidity, but sometimes ghastly pale ; the 
tsnrface cold ; and the pulse feeble, or, perhaps, wholly 
imperceptible. This condition sometimes proceeds unin- 
terruptedly to a fatal termination. The insensibility re- 
mains unbroken ; the breathing may be weak and slow, 
and performed chiefly by the muscles of the abdomen, 
or it may be irregular, difficult, and snorting, and accom- 
panied by a laborious heaving of the chest ; the skm is 
moistened with chilly damps; the eyes are rolled up- 
wards; the jaws are clenched; there is hiccup; occa- 
sionally general convulsions; and death ensues after a 
period which varies from one to twelve or eighteen 
hours. 

But death may even take place almost instantaneously* 
Orfila mentions the instance of a soldier who drank eight 
pints of brandy for a wager, and fell dead on the spot. Nine- 
teen individuals, says Casper,* were, in the course of ten 
years, struck down at BerliD, with the drinking-glass in 
their hands.^ In a case seen by Dr Alison, death took place 
in twenty minutes after the state of lethargy began ; and 
Mr Taylor adduces another, where a man died in half an 
hour after swallowing a bottle of gin. In those of tender 
years, the greatest caution is especially requisite to pre- 
vent their having accidental access to the use of spirits. 
With them, even a comparatively moderate quantity is 
generally sufficient to establish at once, and without 

* BeUrOge tur Med. Stat, und Staaisargneikunde, p. M. 
s Sed tremor inter ylna rablt, calldamque trlentem 
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In portam rfgidoB calces extendit.--/upena/» Sat. UL 
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learning ftom any previous elation or excitement, that 
intense stupor which leads rapidly to a fatal termination. 
Thus, the younger the victim^ the less he shews of the 
ordinary signs of intoxication in its earlier stages, and 
the sooner he is overwhelmed by that oppression of the 
powers of life which threatens their immediate extinction. 
Yet, it has been not unusual to administer ardent spirits, 
even to infants, many of whom have thus become the 
hapless sacrifices to parental ignorance alid folly. A 
child, a year and a^half old, had two table-spoonfuls of 
hrandy given to soothe it. Immediately followed bloody 
diarrhoea, hiccup, convulsions, lock-jaw, and death in j 
nine hours.^ In a case seen by Rosch,' two table- I 
spoonfuls, in all, of brandy, taken at short intervals,'proved 
fatal to a healthy girl of four years of age, in spite of 
active medical assistance. 

On the other hand, in individuals of whatever age, the 
state of insensibility may approach more slowly and 
gradually, and yet prove ultimately fatal. There may 
be considerable warmth of surface it first, with some 
vigour of pulse, which then also is usually slow ; but 
after some time it rises in frequency, while it sinks in 
strength, and the temperature becomes proportionately 
lower. Sometimes one pupil is contracted while the 
other is dilated ; the brows are corrugated, and the head 
roHs uneasily on the pillow ; the stupor meanwhile deep- 
ening into unconsciousness. Dr Christison ' has recorded 
an example of this gradual increase of insensibility, which 
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TDay serve here, at the same time, to illustrate the rude 
and dangerous tricks indulged in hy pot-companionff. 
Two brothers drank in half an hour three bottles of por- 
ter, into which three half mutchkins (24 oz.) of whisky 
had been secretly mixed. In th^ course of drinking both 
became confused. In fifteen minutes affcer finishing the 
last bottle, one of them fell down insensible, and had no 
recollection of what happened for twelve hours ; but he 
recovered. The other staggered a considerable distance 
for an hour, and then became also insensible, and unable 
to stand. In four hours more, consciousness and sensi- 
bility were quite extinct, the breathing snorting and 
irregular, the pulse 80 and feeble, the pupils dilated and 
not contractile, and deglutition impossible. In this state 
he remained without any material change till his death, 
which took place in fifteen hours after he had finished his 
debauch. In another set of instances, the patient may be 
in a state of stupor, from which perhaps he maybe roused 
to talk, and may remain conscious for an interval ; after 
which the insensibility recurs and persists to the dose. 
An example of this kind is adduced by Dr Cooke,^ on 
the authority of Mr Martindale, where a man drank two 
pints (32 oz.) of rum, one afternoon, and was in a state 
of stupor during most of the ensuing night. Next mom- 
I ing, though very drowsy, he was sensible when roused ; 

' and in the evening he was considered convalescent. But 

I two days afterwards he became delirious, and in two more 

I he died, having again lapsed into a state of insensibility. 

I In all these cases, which must call to our recollection 

i 

I 1 On Nervous Dueoues, voL L p. 219l 
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the fate of those who perish unhoused from the like causes, 
the amount of danger is indicated chiefly by the state of 
feebleness or deficiency of the pulse, the extent of reduc- 
tion of the animal temperature, and the slowness or la- 
boriousness of the breathing, rather than by the degree of 
stupor. Eyen in instances which have terminated in a 
prompt recovery, yet where I had judged the use of the 
stomach-pump, or of other energetic methods of treat- 
ment, essentially requisite, the unconsciousness has been 
«o complete, that the employment of measures so dis- 
agreeable has neither been resisted at the time, nor left 
the faintest trace upon the memory afterwards. 

There is, wholly distinct from this species of direct 
poisoning, an acute progress of decay in the drunkard, 
which has been well described by Rokitansky,* and of 
which I recollect myself to have seen one signal example. 
It developes itself only in the youthful drinker, still in 
the bloom of his years, and apparently full of muscular 
vigour. Probably it has its origin in an affection of the 
brain, from a recent violent and protracted state of in- 
toxication ; the nervous centre being still, from the ener- 
getic vital actions of early manhood, highly susceptible 
of congestion, and of the influence of the alcohol with 
which the blood is impregnated. It runs its course with 
exceeding rapidity, leading to decomposition of the blood 
in a fe w days, and so to a fatal termination, the corpse 
tending rapidly to putrefaction. There are often found 
transudations of a dingy-red fluid ; fat in a globular form 
ifl discovered in the blood ; the lungs present the conges- 
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tion of gravitation, and there is frequently softening of the 
stomach. 

Beyond all these, there is still an effect of the prolonged , 
and excessive use of spirituous liquors, the importance of 
which is happily not to he measured by its frequency, but 
whose rare occurrence has been authenticated from so 
many creditable sources that we are constrained to attach 
to it a measure of belief ; although the phenomenon may 
justly startle us, as much by the terrors of its aspect, as 
by its mystery and singularity. From time to time the 
public had been shocked by the accounts of individuals 
who had been alleged to have been found almost wholly 
consumed by a smouldering fire, which had arisen from 
no obvious origin, and had shewn little tendency to spread 
to other objects in its vicinity ; or where the body had 
been actually seen with the lurid heat still preying upon 
its substance, and extending its ravages rather by a dull 
glow than by a visible flame. So much of fable appeared 
to be mixed with many of these narratives, that the 
just wariness of the learned hesitated for long to regard 
them as the legitimate property of science ; but by de- 
grees the instances were multiplied, and the facts were 
brought under the cognizance of competent observers, 
who were able to divest them of many of the fictitious 
attributes with which they had been clothed by popular 
credulity, and who collated them, when they had accu- 
mulated to a sufficient extent, so as to determine the lead- 
ing and more universal features of their existence and 
origin. It appeared, therefore, no longer possible to 
deny, what it still seemed difficult to explain ; while it 
would have been an error worse than credulity itself, if 
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the human intelligence had rejected the facts simply be- 
cause they surpassed its comprehension, or were opposed 
to what was usually observed in the natural order of 
events. 

Setting aside altogether those instances which appeared 
either of doubtful authority, or the details of which had 
not been furnished with sufficient fulness and accuracy, it 
was gleaned from a careful examination of the residue, 
that the persons who had been destroyed, more or less 
completely, in these combustions, were such as had been 
for long addicted to habits of gross intemperance ; that 
they were for the most part females ; that they had been 
usually of a corpulent figure ; that in many of the cases an 
extraordinary debauch had been the immediate forerunner 
of the event ; and that the remains of the body were generally 
found lying upon the floor, in apartments where a candle, 
a fire, or some other source of heat or flame, was either 
still burning, or had been only recently extinguished. In 
none of the instances was the body utterly consumed : the 
parts left being usually a portion of the head, and the ex- 
tremities of the limbs. The trunk was generally reduced 
to ashes, leaving nothing beyond these unless an oily 
matter, which diffused itself over the floor, and a light 
charcoal, of a greasy look and penetrating smell. The 
room was filled with a fetid and pungent vapour, in which 
a soot was suspended of similar offensive qualities, or was 
condensed upon the surrounding objects. The fire had 
been seldom communicated, in any considerable degree, 
to other combustible materials in the neighbourhood of 
the body, although some article of furniture in its imme«« 
diate contact might be found partially burned, and the 
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clothes upon the person were generally destroyed. Where 
the comhustion chanced to be witnessed during its pro- 
gress, the flame was observed to be slight and dull, and 
of a bluish or dingy-red colour ; and occasionally the at- 
tempt to extinguish it by water seemed rather to rouse it 
into greater activity. 

Among the many respectable authorities who vouch 
for the possibility of this terrible occurrence, we have the 
eminent names of Vicq-d'Azyr, Dupuytren, Orfila, Kopp, 
Friedrich, Henke, Treviranus, Nasse, Devergie, and 
others ; and several of these may be cited, not on the 
weaker ground of their speculative opinions, for mere 
opinion can never justly weigh much in a question of 
fact, but because they have been able to present instances 
of direct evidence. It is manifest that those instances 
must be the most valuable as proofs, which have been 
observed by men fitted, from their education and habits, 
to appreciate phenomena presenting themselves in the 
living organization ; and that, above all, such instances 
must be the most trustworthy, if they have occurred, and 
been so observed and recorded, in recent times, when a 
reasonable scepticism is accustomed, more than formerly, 
to submit the wonderful to a rigorous examination before 
admitting it as true. Dupuytren, of whose singular 
abilities as a surgeon, and efficiency as a public teacher^ 
not one of his pupils can fail to retain a vivid recollec- 
tion, has recorded the case of an aged female, who, for 
many years, had habituated herself to the use of wine 
and alcoholic liquors. Having returned to her home 
for the evening, she had seated herself over one of the 
foot-stoves commonly used in France; and probably 
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Stupified by the frunes of the charcoal burnt in it, had 
afterwards sunk down in such a position, that her limbs 
had remained in contact with the stove. The skin was 
found scorched in several parts, and entirely destroyed 
in others. She was very corpulent, and the fat had 
melted, adding fuel to the combustion, which had gradu- 
ally spread over the whole body. The apparel, and the 
curtains of the bed, had been consumed ; and the floor 
was covered with a layer of oily fluid, of a yellowish 
colour and offensive smell, in the midst of which lay the 
remnants of the carcase.* Another comparatively recent 
instance has also occurred in France, the particulars of 
which were noted under legal authority by two medical 
practitioners, MM. Colson and Lelarge. A brewer at 
Beauvais, corpulent, and long addicted to excessive 
drinking, was found lying upon a brick floor, near an 
iron pot containing half consumed charcoal, the trunk 
and limbs being nearly wholly destroyed. Nothing else 
was injured in the apartment, unless a chair near the 
body, which was partially charred.'* 

In our own country, examples of a similar description 
have been recorded. Grace Pett, a fisherman's wife, of 
the parish of St Clements in Ipswich, aged about 60, had 
a custom of going down stairs every night, after she was 
half undressed. The daughter, who lay with her on the 
night of 9th April 1744, fell asleep, and did not miss her 
mother till early in the morning ; when dressing herself, 
and going down stairs, she found her mother's body 
lying on the right side, with her head against the grate, 

1 Dictionnaire de Midectne, t t. p. 47& 
.* BiMwrgh Jiidical gitd avrgicai Journal, voL xix. p. eUL 
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and extended over the hearth, with her legs on the deal 
floor, and appearing like a block of wood burning with 
a glowing fire without flame ; on which, quenching it 
with two bowls of water, the smother and stench almost 
stifled the neighbours whom her cries had brought in. 
The trunk of the body was in a manner burned to a 
cinder, and appeared like a heap of charcoal covered with 
white ashes. The head, arms, legs, and thighs were 
also very much burned. There was a candle burned out 
in the socket of a candlestick, which stood by her. It 
'was said that the woman had drank very plentifully of 
gin over night, on the occasion of a family merry mak* 
ing/ A somewhat more recent case appears in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1774, on the 
authority of Mr Wilmer, a surgeon in Coventry, to whose 
testimony we may assign all the credibility which be- 
longs to an eye-witness, and to a person of scientific 
habits of inquiry. The individual was one Mary Clues, 
aged 52 years, of an indifferent character, and so grossly 
addicted to drinking, that, during every day for a twelve- 
month, she had swallowed fron) half a pint to a quart of 
rum, or other spirits. She was found lying betwixt the 
bed and the fire-place, with solely the legs and one thigh 
unconsumed, the other parts being destroyed, and the 
bones calcined ; while the furniture of the room had been 
only very slightly damaged, though everything was 
blackened and loaded with stench. A rushlight had 
been burning near the bed, and there was a fire^ in the 
grate. 

1 PhUosopMecU TransacHMS qfRoptxl Soeittp of London^ voU zlltt. 
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Positive testimony regarding two cases has been re- 
cently offered by Dr Ebers of Breslau: the one of a 
drunkard who had been smoking in a tavern ; the other 
of a Baron v. K., addicted to drinking, who, after having 
partaken largely of brandy, had mounted his horse to 
proceed homewards. He was afterwards found lying 
dead upon the road, his face, hands, and a portion of the 
body being burned, and, it is said, not his clothes. Near 
him lay his tobacco-pipe. The latter case calls to re* 
collection one somewhat similar in its circumstances, 
lately reported by Dr John Grigor, of Naim,^ which was 
the subject of an investigation by the legal authorities. 
The man, a carrier, had been accustomed to drink at 
least a bottle of ardent spirits daily, and was intoxicated 
at the time of his death. He was seen, from a distance, 
to descend from his cart, with smoke issuing from his 
person, and was found dead upon the road: his body 
black and incinerated ; the eyes, ears, and nose burned 
away ; his clothes being also nearly consumed, but the 
hay in the cart untouched. His tobacco-pipe was found 
lying beneath him. Devergie' records a case, from his 
own observation, of a washerwoman who had returned 
home, drunk, as was her uniform habit, in the evening, 
and on the following morning was discovered extended 
on the floor, nearly wholly consumed, and beneath her 
one of the ordinary foot^stoves. The whole of the mus* 
des on the back were charred, and shrunk to an eighth 
of their usual bulk ; part of the bones of the lower portion 
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of the trunk were laid bare, and others, as well as the ribsy 
incinerated ; and the sides and front of the body were in 
a like condition: yet muslin cnrtains hanging within 
three feet of the body were unharmed ; and, of the scanty 
furniture, only the solitary stool upon which she sat had 
been destroyed, while even some small fragments of her 
dress remained unbumed. 

We have quoted these instances as ehaiacteristic and 
authentic examples of a form of death so singular and 
appalling. It would be easy to add to their number, 
as the aggregate of the cases now on record cannot be 
less than approaching to fifty, though all of tibese have 
not appeared in such a form as to render them available 
to the scientific enquirer. Several examples which have 
occurred in Ireland, within the present century, and espe- 
cially a well-marked instance in the person of a Mrs 
Anne Nelis, are recorded by Dr Apjohn;^ and we are 
indebted to Dr Andrew Duncan for observations of a 
similar description occurring^ rn Scotland, but where the 
facts were complicated through circumstances which gave 
rise to suspicions of criminal interference, the possibility 
of which, we need scarcely add, should be always kept 
in view. A number of instances, and, among the rest, 
the notable case of a M. Thuar, is given likewise in an 
interesting memoir by M. Lair, which was published ori- 
ginally in the Journal de Physique,- but was afterwards 
reproduced in an English dress by Mr Tilloch, in the 
Philosophical Magazine. In all the cases which we have 
quoted, as well as in those to which our limits have con- 

1 CydopoecUa c/ Practical Medicine: V. Spontaneous Combmtion. 
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strained us to make only a slight allusion, two features 
come prominently forward beyond the rest: first, that 
the individuals consumed had been addicted to intempe^ 
ranee; and, second, that they had been placed where 
their persons or clothes might have come in contact with 
substances in a state of ignition. Liebig^ very justly 
calls attention to the circumstance, that nearly all the 
cases have occurred in countries where fires are used in 
open grates, as France, England, and Italy, while they 
have been rarely witnessed in those where close stoves 
are employed, as in Russia and Germany. 

Of thbty-two instances which have been analytically 
examined by Dr Hergt, the whole number, with only 
such apparent exceptions as were unfit to stand the test 
of a rigid inquiry, were found to have been confirmed 
drunkards : of eight it was expressly mentioned that, on 
the eve of their unhappy catastrophe, they had been in a 
state of deep intoxication ; and in only one is it distinctly 
asserted that there had been no fire in the apartment.^ 
But even if the latter circumstance could be truly af- 
firmed, it would be difficult to shew that there had been 
no possibility of access to fire for some of the ordinary 
domestic purposes, at a period immediately antecedent to 
the fatal occurrence. We revert to these circumstances, 
because they appear to yield the most efficient materials 
for an explanation of the phenomenon. It would have 
been impossible to have accounted for this combustion 
in the living body, by any reference to those familiar 
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instances in which spontaneous ignition has taken place 
in inanimate matters, through the evolution of heat in 
chemical combinations ; because the laws of organic life 
stand in antagonism to the play of affinities so purely 
chemical, the action of which can only commence when 
life has ceased, even where the conditions are otherwise 
favourable. And if we fail thus to account for the spon- 
taneous origin of the burning, we cannot consider its 
occurrence as more easily explicable, through any consi- 
deration of the possible effects of an actual contact of 
flame with the human body, in life or after death, in its 
ordinary state : because it has been well evinced, both by 
what we learn of the funeral rites of the ancients, and by 
notorious examples in the annals of criminal jurispru- 
dence, where murderers have attempted to remove the' 
vestiges of their crime by burning the bodies of their 
victims, how difficult it is, and how large a pile, and con- 
sequent volume of fire, are requisite to complete the de- 
struction ; conditions which were wholly wanting in the 
instances referred to. Neither have we any evidence of 
the operation of any electrical agency, which might have 
been supposed to have been capable of kindling certain 
inflammable gases, which have been occasionally known 
to have accumulated within the living frame : nor can 
we even believe that these gases, if they had really ex- 
isted, and had thus, or in any other manner, become 
ignited, could have given origin to a heat so continuousl7 
and intensely destructive. - It only remains, therefore, to 
consider, that the degree of combustibility of the body 
must have been itself remarkably augmented, through 
«ome change or modification of its constituent parts, the 
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nature of which we shall afterwards be in a better posi^ 
tion to demonstrate ; and that a casual application of fire 
had rendered this condition the means of constituting the 
strange and horrible species of death. The phenomenon, 
then, is not one of spontaneous combustion, as it has 
usually been termed, but of increased combustibleness of 
the human body ; and, although it thus loses some of its 
attributes of wonder, still, as an undoubted, though for- 
tunately a rare, penalty of the vice of intemperance, it 
remains of too singular and interesting a description to 
be allowed to pass without distinct notice. 

An example, bearing a marked resemblance to this 
extraordinary class of cases, and which can scarcely be 
considered otherwise than as closely analogous in its na- 
ture, has come under my own immediate cognizance. 
The mistress of an inn, approaching to sixty years of age, 
addicted to drinking, was seen in bed towards midnight 
by the other inmates. About an hour and a half after- 
wards, her daughter was aroused by a smell of burning ; 
when she proceeded to the kitchen, where she found her 
mother seated on the floor, at the opposite side from the 
fire-place, with her head resting on the comer of a chair, 
and the cheek leaning towards the side of a table closely 
adjacent She was quite dead, with her clothes entirely 
burned from her person, and ignited sparks still fell from 
the corpse when it was moved; but the remains of 
the combustion were now smothered by enveloping the 
body closely with a woollen covering. There was a fire 
in the kitchen grate. The following was the state of 
the body when seen nearly twelve hours afterwards. 
The whole of the surface, without exception, from the 
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flcalp to the tips of the toes, the backs of which were vesi- 
cated, presented strongly marked traces of fire. The 
parts where these were least visible, were the soles of the 
feet, and a portion of the left side of the back ; but even 
in the latter of these situations the surface was reddened 
and denuded of the scarf-skin. Next to these parts, the 
legs, from a few inches below the knee, appeared to have 
suffered least; yet the skin was here everywhere scorched, 
and, over about half the extent, burned to blackness. 
The whole of the remainder of the trunk, as well as the 
arms and thighs, was hard, blackened, and torrefied ; and 
the right side of the face, where it had be^n in proximity 
with the chair and table, was completely charred, while 
the left side of the face also presented the neai^y univer- 
sal blackness. The mouth was swollen and distorted, 
and the right eye destroyed. The body was moderately 
corpulent, and the burned surface generally had an unctuous 
feeling. The table and chair we found charred to the 
depth of fully a quarter of an inch, at the parts with 
which the head had come in immediate contact ; but nei- 
ther these, nor a large wooden press standing near, nor 
any of the rest of the furniture, shewed any farther traces 
of fire. Two large dark spots remained on the floor, 
where the body had been found, and which a subsequent 
washing had not removed. On touching them they felt 
greasy, and communicated a strong and peculiar empyreu- 
matic odour. The dress, in which she had been lying 
in bed, was described as having consisted of a woollen 
shawl, a gown of cotton, a shift, a flannel petticoat, and 
worsted stockings. The shawl was found at a distance 
from the body, with the front partially consumed, and 
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Still fastened by a pin, as if it had been laid aside by has- 
tily drawing it over the head. The remarkable points 
in this case were the great torrefaction and incineration of 
the body, in relation to the presence of so small an 
amount of extraneous combustible material to account 
for the effect ; and the circuuLStance, that the fire was 
communicated only to those limited portions of the furni- 
ture which were in immediate contact with the side of 
the head, which was 'itself the place where the charring 
^of the body had proceeded farthest As there were still 
marks of ignition upon the body, when discovered, it 
appears not unreasonable to suppose that the combustion 
might have proceeded still farther, had it remained unde- 
tected. As it was, it had gone widely beyond anything 
which I had previously witnessed, in instances where the 
clothes of females had caught fire and been consumed 
while the individual was in a state of insensibility, as is 
known, for example, to occur not unfreqnently to persons 
afflicted with epilepsy. 

While thus the largely destructive influence of habits 
of intemperance may be proved through their dxret^ 
effects upon the human constitution, it must follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that the deterioration which they 
are capable of producing must give rise to many indirect, 
or collateral, effects also, and that thus a farther amount 
of evil must be continually threatened. The powers of 
the system, weakened, perverted, and deranged, are no 
longer competent to throw off disease, to repair injury, 
or to respond to the action of remedies ; yet the liability 
to every form of extraneous disorder or of accident has 
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prodigiously increased. With the drunkard, slight dis- 
eases become dangerous, and severe ones desperate. If 
he be attacked with inflammation, the deflbrinated blood 
cannot set up a restorative action, the disease is prone to 
assume a low and intractable form, and it passes rapidlT* 
into those advanced stages from which recovery is difficult 
or hopeless. Even if he should be able to resist the first 
assault of the disorder, he rarely conquers it wholly : its 
after consequences remain, and usually among these a 
notable tendency to relapse. Every epidemic visitation 
finds him open to its inroads, and he is approached by 
each in its most malignant aspect. The fever of the 
drunkard haa a double danger. The Asiatic cholera, too, 
singles him out frequently from the "midst o f a grou p, 
and devotes him to all but certain death, where it leaves 
others unscathed ; for the poverty, filthy and broken 
strength, which constitute the main liabilities to this 
pestilence, are involved in his very idea. 

As his habits subject him to a greater risk of external 
injuries, so these become usually attended with greater 
peril. From the defective plasticity of the blood, the 
process of healing is induced with difficulty, and erysi- 
pelas and mortification are prone to occur ; or a form of 
low delirium, identical, with, or possessing many of the 
characters of delirium tremens, denotes the mingled 
feebleness and irritation of the system, and conduces to 
its exhaustion. Should a surgical operation be requisite, 
it is performed under like disadvantages. In our large 
hospitals, as indeed everywhere, a severe accident, or a 
severe operation^ so encountered, points, for the most> 
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part, to an event equally hopeless ; even in cases where 
the constitution, in its original vigour, would have borne 
the sufferer to a triumphant recovery. 

It^is in this way that it becomes impossible to estimate 
the physical evils of intemperance in their fiill extent, 
and that the most elaborate of statistics fail to represent 
them. When we learn from Mr Farr, whose skilful 
management of the ample materials supplied to him by 
the system of general registration has produced a new 
era in the vital statistics of England, that in the years 
from 1838 to 1842, 892 persons were recorded as having 
perished from intemperance,^ or that 1152 others died in 
the same period of the drunkard's delirium, we recognize 
here merely a sample of the more palpable consequences 
of the vice, but its real results are very feebly indicated* 
In the dropsies, the liver-complaints, the fevers, the 
deaths by violence, and in numerous other forms of de- 
struction spread before us in the tables of mortality, we 
find the baneful effects of intemperance far more effi* 
ciently represented, than under those heads in which it is 
more directly designated ; while experience has here so 
completely demonstrated its deleterious influence, that 
we are constrained to admit it in the one as unhesita- 
tingly as in the other. 

According to the careful investigations of Lippich,' it 
appears that of 100 drunkards, whose career had been 
accurately traced, not less than 52 had perished within 
the space of four years ; the relative mortality of the 
women having been slightly greater than that of the 

1 Seffenih Atmual Report 0/ Registrar Oenerai, pp. 68, tS, 
* OrundtUge *w Vifiiobioitatik, p. 4. 
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men. Each drunkard was liable, at an average, to a 
serious attack of illness every two years ; and towards 
tlie close of his existence his whole life appeared as one 
long malady, in which the expiring pang was but the 
last throe on the rack of suffering, and yet the greater I 

number dying in their prime. In the advanced stages of ' 

the vice, at least half of the attacks of disease terminated I 

fatally; or there was a tenfold mortality beyond that I 

produced in ordinary conditions. All common disorders ' 

became aggravated by tendencies to a nervous or putrid 
type, with rapid sinking of the 'strength ; or by complica- 
tions with affections of important organs, as the brain^ 
the stomach, and the liver : while, here as elsewhere, 
they were frequently rendered still more intractable, by 
persistence in the use of intoxicating liquors during their , 
progress. It was computed that about one in 120 of the 
whole population perished annually from excess, and that 
nearly a fourth of all the deaths, in mature years, might 
have been saved by a more guarded conduct. T he m ean 
expectation of life in the confirmed drunkard^ at 50 year s 
of age, wa^found_to be as low as four years, while, 
accordihg to the elaborate life-table of Mr Farr, the 
average expectation at that period, and in this country, 
is twenty years ; so that, applying the rule of England, 
theSnn&er at this age had robbed himself, at an average, 
of four fifths of his probable existence. On the other 
hand, Lippich ascertained that, of 40 children, bom oi 
drunken parents, during the currency of their period of 
intemperance, six only could be considered as originally 
in possession of vigorous health ; while two thirds of 
that offspring which might have been legitimately ex- 
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pected from sounder parents were nipped wholly in the 
bud. 

In the remarkable paper by Mr Neison/ which we 
have already quoted, and which seems to have been 
drawn up without any acquaintance with the previous 
valuable researches of Lippich, we find many of these 
statements singularly confirmed. At the term of life 
from 21 to 30, or in the first vigour of manhood, it was 
foundby this acute investigatorj that the mortality of 
drunkards was upwards of jfiye timesj and, frpm 31 to 
SO^jpwards of four times^ that of the general community 
atlikeages ; and he remarks that, '^ if there be anything 
m the usages of society calculated to destroy life, the 
most powerful is certainly the inordinate use of strong 
drink.'' Mr Neison also found the mortality of drunken 
women relatively somewhat greater than that of the men. 
By a series of approximative calculations, he farther 
arrived at the conclusions, that, of every^JJLofJhemale 
popu lation, on e is a druj^cd; and that, out of all deaths 
occurring between the ages of 31 and 40, 41 and 50, 
and 51 and 60, the period of the matured man and the ma- 
tured intellect, the proportions arising from intemperance 
were, respectively, one in 21, one in 16, and one in 22. 
We learn from Professor Huss,' that in the town of 
Eskilstun, in Sweden, containing nearly 4000 inhabitants, 
intemperance was carried to so great an extreme, even 
for that country, and with an effect so apparently destruc- 
tive, that it was found, that of the whole number of males, 
one in 30, and of the females, one in 40, died yearly. He 

1 Journal cfSttUiMtkal Societp, vol. xiv. p. 20a 

9 Om Sverffa Endemiika ^ukdomar, (Stockholm, 1802), p. 119. 
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contrasts this with the district of Jemtland, where great 
moderation is prevalent, and where the annual deaths are 
only one in 78 of the males, and one in 82 of the females. If 
we look to our kindred stock, as it appears in the United 
States of America, we find that in 1851, of 3652 persons 
who died in Philadelphia, at above 20 years of age, 64 
died of the direct effects of intemperance, and precisely 
the same number from the drunkard's shaking delirium ; 
yet only 7 from ordinary madness. This mortality froni 
intemperance amounts to one in 28 J, or 3]^ per cent, of 
the adult deaths at the age in question. Setting aside 
the females, the proportion was probably near one in 14, 
or 7 per cent. For the sake of an immediate contrast, 
we may add, that from madness, in the ordinary applica- 
tion of the term, the proportion was only one in 521 of 
the whole deaths : in the drunkard's delirium it was one 
in 57.^ This appears originally as a merely incidental 
notice, and not adduced with any particular reference to 
the subject of intemperance. Yet, appalling as the fact 
really is, and confirmed though it be by the experience 
of the same city in former years, how inadequately does 
it still represent the true mortality from drunkenness, as 
we have already described it t Another illustration from 
America is afforded by Dr Forrey, who, in his observa- 
tions founded on the records of the medical department 
of the United States army, attributes to this vice more 
than half the deaths among the soldiers. Huydecoper 
states,' that among the Dutch it is usually reckoned that 

1 Dr Buschenberger, in Transactions ofCoUege of Physicians of PkOaddphia, ne^ 
series, voL i. p. 802. 
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of 100 of their soldiers, sent to service in the East In- 
dies, from 70 to 75 perish from immoderate drinking. 
It is thns little less than obvious, even allowing here ^ 
for somewhat of a tendency to exaggeration, that, with 
this paucity of offspring and this wide fatality, could we 
contemplate the possibility of drinking habits becoming 
universal, their results Would be the complete annihila- 
tion of the human ra ce at no distant period ; just as 
already more than one tribe of the savages of the new 
world have actually been known to become extinct under 
the influence of the " fire-water." Fever and pestilence 
may visit us at intervals, and mark their progress by 
terror and desolation : but drunkenness is worse than the 
pest, for its blight is unceasingly among us, and sinks 
deeper, wider, and more permanently into the vitals of 
society. Yet the bulk of mankind, with its habitual apathy 
towards all matters with which it comes in daily contact, 
and which, for that very reason, it should regard with the 
more intense anxiety, looks on with cool indifference. 

But the catalogue of evils is not yet summed up. 
Those moral and intellectual faculties which should have 
stood forward as the guardians of the drunkard, have 
yielded and been prostrated, like his physical organiza- 
tion. This crowning and saddest effect has already been 
hinted at ; but we have purposely refrained from entering 
closely upon its discussion, tiU the progress of our re- 
marks could enable us to place it in that separate view 
which its importance merits. To this painful degrada- 
tion of our nobler and immortal nature, as the result of 
intemperance, we shall now seek to transfer the attention 
0i the reader. 



CHAPTER VIL 

SPECIAL RESULTS-CENTAL, 

When the stimalns of ardent spirits continues to be 
applied excessively, after the capacity for receiving food 
has materially diminished, the vital powers begin to 
waver under the effects of an excitement, the exhaustion 
from which is only masked by new excitements, instead 
of being relieved by that repose and real sustenance 
which are needed to renovate the waste of the system. 
It is this excitement without strength, which, operating 
upon the nervous system, lays the foundation for that 
form of mental aberration known under the name of 
delirium tremens, or shaking delirium. 

This form of temporary insanity is sometimes sudden 
in its onset, and may affect, though certainly rarely, 
those who are not habitual drinkers, but who, perhaps on 
the occasion of some extraordinary festivity, have entered 
into a casual debauch, deeper and more prolonged, and 
attended with greater deprivation of rest, than is consist- 
ent with safety. Far more frequently, however, it attacks 
the confirmed drunkard, and foretokens its appearance 
by certain signs of nervous excitability, which denote the 
gradual operation of its cause. After a succession of 
debauches of more than usual extent or continuance, he 
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begins to complain of headach, sleeplessness, and general 
discomfort. Illusions, of various descriptions, occasionally 
mock his senses. He hears sounds, and sees objects, which 
have no existence unless in his misconstrued perceptions ; 
and these even proceed so far as to constitute,, sometimes, 
actual hallucinations, which are perhaps soon dissipated, 
but recur after a short interval. Along with these there 
is already, in the great majority of instances, that conspi- 
cuous tremor or shaking of the limbs, and especially of 
the hands and aims, which has served to designate the 
disorder. As the attack advances, with greater or less 
rapidity, the irritation and sleeplessness continue and 
augment ; the pulse is weak and rapid ; the face flushed ; 
the eyes injected ; and the agitation and incoherence of 
ideas become uninterrupted and extreme. £ven the 
tongue trembles when it is protruded from the mouth. 
The skin is covered with a clammy perspiration. 

The patient is now beset by continual hallucinations ; 
and, though authors have represented these as occasion- 
ally of a pleasing description, my own experience has 
presented to me only two individuals, and one of these 
only on a single occasion, occupied with ideas which had 
the slightest approach to a cheerful character. Usually 
he suffers from the deepest depression of spirits, and looks 
uneasily and watchfully round for the occurrence of some 
fearful disaster which he dreads and anticipates. He 
often fancies that some conspiracy is forming against 
him, and fears a serious iojury to his fortunes, his repu- 
tation, or his person. One individual I recollect, who 
lay cowering on a sofa, starting frequently, and giving 
utterance to sharp and sudden cries. Each exclamation 
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was caused by the reception of a shot aimed at him by 
persons within the room ; and he promptly accounted for 
no report being heard, by the assertion that the bullets 
were discharged from air-guns. One will stand trera- 
, bling upon a table, with the perspiration gushing down 
his cheeks, and his face stretched up towards the ceiling, 
to save himself from being drowned in the water which 
h6 believes has flowed into the apartment, and has al* 
ready mounted to his lips. Another, dreading an op- 
posite fate, sees a funeral pile prepared, upon which he 
is to be consumed alive ; and frantic with alarm, strug- 
gling incessantly, dies exhausted. Another is accused 
of some enormous crime, and the officers of justice are at 
the door ; or a voice summons him into eternity, and he 
quails in fear of immediate death ; or supernatural beings 
speak to him from the wall, or surround him, or sit be- 
side him, and he moves to and fro in an agony of terror. 
The delusion may readily connect itself with some topic 
of the day, which has intensely occupied the public atten- 
tion. Thus, in 1829, a patient under my charge was 
distressed through the fictitious fear of being appro* 
bended, for having had a share in the system of trepan- 
ning and murder, for the purposes of the dissecting rooms, 
which was detected about that time in Edinburgh, and 
for which the infamous Burke suffered execution ; al- 
though the excessively puny form of the individual might 
alone have secured him from suspicion of having ever 
inflicted injury upon any one save himself. 

Sometimes the sufferer is inordinately loquacious ; at 
others he seems overwhelmed with melancholy, sighs of- 
ten, and refuses to speak. Occasionally the delusions 
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iare of such a character, as to appear connected with that 
creeping sensation, which we have elsewhere described 
as a cause of annoyance with drunkards. One patient 
complained to me of maggots which had got into his eyes ; 
and another of worms which infested his left hand, which 
he saw creeping out between his fingers, and to rid him 
of which he peremptorily insisted that I should perform 
amputatibn. Some are engaged in imaginary mouse and 
rat-catching ; illusions possibly dependent upon a similar 
origin. One individual I recollect, who was continually 
occupied in puffing smartly, to blow away winged insects 
that annoyed him. Another will^leap from his bed, be- 
cause it is covered with leeches, or swarming with ser- 
pents. Certain of the illusions present thus, in wakeful 
misery, an analogy with those of the sufferer from night- 
mare : where some real yet trifling sensation, external or 
internal, instils itself into the perturbed consciousness of 
the dreamer ; and becomes, through his incapacity to re- 
fer effects to their causes, or to give a just interpretation 
to the effects themselves, magnified into some exagge- 
rated form of prodigy or of distress. 

Though almost incessantly occupied with the themes 
of his imagination, the patient is generally capable of be- 
ing roused by questions relative to his real condition, of 
the nature of which he may even seem for a time to be 
fully aware. But in a few instants his delusions predom- 
inate : his eye, which rarely rests upon the bystanders, 
peers hurriedly from side to side ; and he is surrounded 
by his former horrors. Again, the delusions are some- 
times pitifully ludicrous. One patient saw humming- 
birds, with dogs' heads, which nevertheless he declared 
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to be of surpassing beauty, ^f^g about his room, and 
perching on his bed. Two of them had acted Punch and 
Toby in a manner which he had found supremely divert-* 
ing. Another patient was teased with a group of glasses 
of gin, which kept up a merry dance before him. This 
miserable condition, the peculiar features of which iui- 
press themselves indelibly on the spectator, endures 
. usually for a few days, and may end favourably, even 
without treatment, in a critical sleep ; but it may be pro- 
tracted in a less acute form for several weeks, and may 
even terminate in lasting insanity. Where the attacks 
have recurred frequently, they may lead to convulsions, 
stupor, and death ; or they prove fatal through extreme 
exhaustion. As a proof of its not rare fatality, we may 
recal here the important statement, made with reference 
\ to the experience of the city of Philadelphia, that while, 
\ in a year, seven only are said to have died there of ordi- 
I nary madness, important as are frequently its complica-^ 
j tions, and terrible and exhausting its struggles, not lessi 
/ than sixty-four are recorded to have perished from the 
drunkard^s delirium. As to any violence exhibited in 
the disorder, it may easily be gathered from our descrip- 
tion, that it must be rather the result of despair than of 
direct courage. It occurs only when the spirit of the 
victim has fled before its torments till it can flee no longer, 
and stands at bay : when a blow aimed against the life 
of another, or far more frequently against his own exist- 
ence, may be the result of his frenzy. 
' It has been usual to consider, that a sudden disconti- 
nuance of the use of spirits, after a protracted excess, is 
'the ordinary immediate cause of an attack of the shaking 
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delirium. M7 own experience, however, has beien uni- 
formly of an opposite description ; and I have, in every 
instance, known the excess to have been continued unin- 
terruptedly up to the accession of the initiatory symptoms 
of the attack. Even, in not a few instances, I have seen 
an intense craving for spirits continue after the attack 
had become fully developed, although the opposite state- 
ment is not unusually insisted upon by other observers. 
For this reason, it has rarely appeared to me necessary 
to hesitate in interdicting instantly the further use of the 
intoxicating liquids, even in moderated doses ; nor have 
I ever known cause to regret this decision, which has 
freed me, in a majority of instances, from the position 
of appearing to justify the drinker in his habits, at any 
time, or under any circumstances. How many drunk* 
_ ards, we may reflect, are everywhere committed to pri- 
son, and instantly deprived of all access to intoxicating 
liquors, not only without prejudice, but with the utmost 
benefit to their health. The evidence, to this effect, of 
the state prisons of America, is of the most extensive and 
conclusive description. In the lunatic asylum at Hilde- 
sheim, it is computed that every sixth or seventh inmate 
has been driven into insanity by habits of intemperance ; 
and it was at one time usual here, in deference to the 
prejudice as to the danger of a sudden withdrawal of 
habitual stimulants, to continue to allow small portions 
of brandy to the patients, after their admission. For 
many years past, however, Dr Bergmann has wholly 
abolished this custom, and with manifest advantage. In 
the treatment of the insane, whose disease has been 
known to have been brought on by the excessive use of 
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whisky, Dr Skae, of the Itoyal Edinburgh Asylum^ 
has not found any bad effect to result from the sudden 
and total interdiction of its use ; but, on the contrary, it 
a^eared to be the method ultimately most agreeable 
to the patients themselves, the complete suspension of 
the stimulants being followed in a short time by a com-> 
plete absence of the craving for them/ Dr Schnitger, of 
Schwalenberg, has had the opportunity, in the course of 
nine years, of observing 720 brandy- drinkers. To 16 
or 18 of these, who appeared dangerously sick and weak^ 
small portions of wine or beer were allowed as substitutes 
for the spirits, while upon the remainder total abstinence 
was enforced ; and yet, not only did no prejudicial effect 
ensue from the sudden disuse, but most of the individuals^ 
even within from eight to fourteen days, averred that 
they felt themselves re-invigorated, and, as it were, re- 
newed in years.* A medical officer serving in India in- 
formed Dr Carpenter, on the other hand, that within two 
months after the arrival of an order for the dii^continuance 
of temperance societies among the troops, he had eighty 
cases of delirium tremens in his own regiment.^ Had the 
disease usually followed upon a sudden abstinence, it should 
have been remarked as succeeding rather the establish- 
ment, than the abolition of such societies. It is confirm- 
atory of this, that in the attempt to cure drunkards by 
satiating them with spirits mixed everywhere in their 
food, delirium tremens has not rarely arisen as an effect 
of the treatment ; a fact here of large significance.* 

1 Beport <tfR09<a EdMmrgh A»fiwn for I868y ik 83. 
s Schonfeld, Wvnden de» Branteweinirinkers, p. 199. 
« PhygMogy 6/ Temperance^ p. 108 

* FlirhandXingar vid Svemka lUkare-SUOikapeU Samtmankomtler^ Stockholm, 
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It is not the less tnie, that there is a form of aberration, 
which may occur either to the temperate or the intempe- 
rate, which is dependent upon exhaustion, and which oc- 
casionally presents itself at the close of acute maladies, 
especially such as have required energetic treatment, 
where the delirium may resemble that which we have 
just described, yet where it can be best allayed by the 
judicious use of wine, or other stimulants. But the dis- 
crimination of such cases, and they admit of a perfect 
discriminalion, must be left to the reflecting practitioner, 
who will be careful not to render any rule too absolute, 
and who will resort to the appropriate remedy, as each 
distinct occasion may appear to demand. Should stimu- 
lants really be necessary to relieve extreme exhaustion 
in the deliriiim of the drunkard, it will at least be pru- 
dent to administer them disguised in some form to which 
he has not been accustomed ; so as to lessen his power of 
appealing afterwards to a precedent, which he may con- 
vert into a plea for his excess. I have, in this way, 
found wine-whey occasionally useful. But not rarely 
also, even at the commencement of acute diseases in the 
drunkard, such as inflammation of the lungs, or where he 
has newly encountered any severe shocks firom accident 
or injury, these become promptly associated with the 
shaking delirium : the exhausted system yielding rapidly 
to the double assault of the disaster and the habit, and 
the complication which ensues constituting a condition of 
extreme danger. Here, too, the practitioner will have 
ample room and necessity for the exercise of his skill and 
prudence. 

In individuals naturally of an irritable and violent 
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temper, especially if of robust frame, and conscious of su- 
perior strength, the ordinary paroxysm of intoxication 
will sometimes lead to a degree of furious excitement, 
which has all the characteristics of a fit of insanity. In^ 
the excitement of delirium tremens, we have seen, if th^ 
patient be roused into violence, it is usually that of fear 
exalted into desperation, through anxiety to escape some 
visionary evil. But here the individual rushes gratui- 
tously into every form of danger, and perpetrates every 
description of outrage. On the slightest provocation, or 
suspicion of provocation, he starts into fiiry ; his eyes flash 
or roll wildly ; he breaks and destroys objects ; and bites, 
strikes, or inflicts still more reckless injury upon persons. 
When he recovers his senses, as the intoxication becomes 
dissipated, he retains usually a vague remen\brance of 
events, as if they had beeja acted, or had passed before 
him, in a disturbed and painful dream. Individuals who, 
at a former period of their lives, have suffered from 
severe injuries of the head, evince an especial proneness to 
this condition, even when under the 'influence of a 
comparatively moderate portion of intoxicating drinks. 
Where the individual has been previously prone to melanr 
choly, habits of drinking, designed to alleviate it, tend 
rather to darken it into the deepest form of mental dis- 
order. In some drinkers, the derangement takes the 
form of incoherence, in which the thoughts lose all con- 
nexion with each other, and the patient remains inces^ 
santly 'busy with an irrational and aimless bustle and 
loquacity. Ramaer ^ mentions the case of a young and 
beautiful lady, who was thrown into this state by having 

1 Drmkeiuchap en Knmkzimnffbeid dno, 1802) p. 7& 
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f611owed too freely the advice of a physician, who had 
recommended to her egg and brandy to remove a feeling 
of exhaustion of which she had complained* 

Wherever tendencies of the kind exist, and are fre- 
quently called into operation, or where the individual has 
already undergone repeated attacks of the shaking deli- 
rium, his condition is liable to pass into a more continuous 
•form of disorder, and he becomes permanently insane. 
At first, it is true, there may be lucid intervals of longer 
or shorter duration ; but these generally become speedily 
narrowed in their limits, and finally disappear, unless it 
have been possible to procure a cessation of the cause of 
the derangement, and the patient have been otherwise 
subjected to judicious treatment. In an instance of this 
description, a principal delusion of the lunatic from drink- 
ing was, that his wife possessed the secret of adding a 
minute portion of a certain powder to any quantity of 
water, by which she could convert it into a like quantity 
of whisky ; and that she thus easily secured to herself the 
means of being constantly drunk, a privilege which he 
was less willing to concede to her than to appropriate to 
himself. As a punishment for her sorcery, he was one 
day found engaged in attempting to thrust the unfortu- 
nate woman upon a burning fire, when the: authorities 
happily interfered. He produced the powder before the 
magistrate, when, being present in a medical capacity, I 
/suspected its nature at a first glance ; and causing it to 
be dissolved in water, and adding a few drops of tincture 
pf iodine, shewed it to be common starch. The man^ 
now long since dead, was committed to an asylum, from 
which, however, he was some time afterwards prematunely 
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diBcharged, still retaining his delosion, and apparently 
still with the same propensity to assert it by violence. It 
should be stated here that, according to an observation of 
Ideler/ true insanity occurs more rarely after the drunk* 
«rd's delirium, than after continued indulgence in spiri- 
tuous liquors, even when not carried to the extent of 
intoxication. 

. The proportion of cases of insanity, occurring as a re- 
sult of intemperance, great as it really is, appears even 
less considerable than might have been anticipated, when 
we consider the nature and the extent of the action of 
intoxicating drinks upon the imagination and the intel- 
lect. The constantly recurring excitement of the brain 
and nervous system, with the accompanying disturbance 
of those mental faculties of which the former is the mate- 
rial organ, thus necessarily occasioned, along with the 
blighting effects of the vice upon good name, happiness, 
and fortune, might have taught us to expect that functions 
so delicate as are here implicated could not possibly, even 
in a single instance, withstand a series of assaults so rude 
and so continuous. We cannot, then, be surprised that 
intemperance, next to hereditary predisposition, should 
rank as the most common of all the causes of mental de- 
rangement ; while we must admit that its influence^ in 
this respect, is little likely to have been exaggerated, as 
those engaged in investigations on the subject would pro- 
bably, through causes which- may be easily imagined, 
become acquainted with only the more flagrant instances 
of habitual excess. And, in this point of view, it must 

1 Feuchtcrriebcn'8 Ptine^ei of Mtdieai PtyOtelogt (Syd. Soc Ed.), pi 1X4 
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be farther recollected, that there cannot fail to be a wide 
range of cases, in which intemperance must have operated 
really as the predisposing cause; weakening and per* 
turbing the faculties to the utmost verge of reason, yet 
without passing manifestly beyond it, till some new and 
distinct circumstance of aggravation completed the over« 
throw, and became admitted as the efficient cause of the 
insanity, of which it was merely the nearest antecedent in 
point of time, though the remotest in force of agency. 
It must be admitted, however, beyond this, that the sta- 
tistics of insanity are not yet in that advanced position, 
which can justify us in drawing any other than merely 
approximative conclusions, with regard to its prevalence 
and its leading causes ; while we may rest assured, that 
there are multiform ways in which intemperance may, and 
does, exert an influence, direct or indirect, upon the fa-* 
culties of the mind, so as to induce derangement, many 
of which are' obvious enough, yet which have never been 
sufficiently insisted on, and possibly can never become 
matter for exact computation* 

It has been stated that in France, of 10,111 lunatics, 
792, or one in 13, owed their unfortunate condition to 
Jiabits of intemperance : and in those institutions chiefly 
.occupied by the middle classes, Royer Gollard has esti«^ 
mated the proportion as high as one in ten. The emi-< 
nent Dr Prichard, in his valuable treatise on mental 
disorders,^ scarcely does justice to the statements of the 
experienced Esquirol, when he represents him as de- 
claring this vice as by no means a frequent cause of in« 

1 Trmiise on InmmUy, p. 90Bw 
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sanity in France, even in the lower classes. On the con-^ 
trary, the French writer states that in his country " it Is 
not rare, as may be proved by observing the lunatics 
at Bic^tre and Charenton:"^ and, on turning to another 
portion of his work,* we find that of 1375 cases admitted 
into the latter hospital, 134, or about one in ten, were 
attributed to the abuse of alcoholic drinks ; while a far- 
ther number of 146 are included under the more vague 
head of " libertinism, excesses of every description." 
At all events, so far was this distinguished author from 
underrating generally the effects of intemperance, on this 
score, that he probably even steps beyond the limits 
of strict truth, when he states that, in England, the abuse 
of intoxicating drinks produces half the total cases of in- 
flfinity, and in America, three-fourths of the insanity and 
a. like proportion of the crime ; and that the same may be 
alleged of the northern countries of Europe. 

In Berlin, at least, it has been estimated from official 
documents, that every third case of lunacy among the 
lower classes is the result of intemperance ; in Wurtem- 
burg, the same proportion has been recorded by Zeller ; 
while in Gottingen, according to Marx, most of the ex- 
amples of mental derangement which occurred there, 
■during the years from 1813 to 1822, were of individuals 
in whom the abuse of ardent spirits had operated as a 
principal cause,* In Sweden also. Professor Huss con- 

1 " En France elle n*est pas rare, comme on pent s'en convaincre en observant 
lea aUto£s de Bicdtie et de Charenton." Maladies Mentalet, t L p. 47. It to 
tnie he adda (p. 48), that In hla own eatablislunent, the proportion has been 
only one In 110; but this was merely a single private asylum, and destined ibr a 
class in whom excess in drinking was not conspicuously prevalent 

S Op. dtat t ii. p. 682. 

s Casper, BeUr&ge tur nud. Statistik^*p. 62, 
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'siders that about half the amount of insanity in males is / 
caused by intemperance.* Of from sixty to seventy men,/ 
received into the asylum at Stockholm, Dr Sonden states 
that it could only be said of ten, that their derangementl 
had not taken its origin in inordinate drinking.' From\ 
I^ussia we derive similar lessons of experience. In the 1 
^reat asylum at St Petersburgh, the physicians, during/* 
ten years, have divided the patients under their charge/ 
into three classes ; and have given as the result, that ofl 
966 lunatics, admitted during this period, immoderate] 
drinking was in 150 the sole cause, in 497 a collateral! 
cause, and in 129 only was without connection with the - 
origin of the disorder. In Denmark, according to sta- ' 
listics compiled by Dr Hiibertz, it appears that of 1000 : 
lunatics, the cause of their condition was assigned in 84 ^ 
to the abuse of spirituous liquors, and in 11 to the like ' 
vice on the part of the parents.' 

But Dr Prichard is himself fully sensible of the im- 
mense influence of this propensity ; and he adds, that it 
IS generally known that dram-drinking is the exciting 
cause of a great proportion of cases, in the public lunatic 
asylums of this country, and confirms his statement by 
quoting the authority of Dr Whally, with reference to 
that of Lancaster. Indeed the experience of every asylum 
in the United Kingdom, in so far as the details are known 
to me, bears testimony of a similar purport. Thus, among 
others, in a report by the late Dr Hutchison, physician of 
the Glasgow Royal Asylum for Lunatics, drunkenness is 

1 Om Sverffes Bndemitta J^ftdtdomar, p. 19a 

> nrh. vid SvfruJta lakare-SatUk. Sammantonuter, Stoekholm, 18S0, p. 6S. 

• Journal <lesEam<mi$Ui, Avril, 1854, p. ia& 
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iassigaed as a cause of insanity, in one of every five of 
the patients admitted*^ Dr Browne, of the Royal Institu- 
tion at Dumfries,^ describes the applications for the intro* 
duction of individuals who have lost reason from exces* 
sive drinking, as very numerous ; and, in the Edinburgh 
Asylum, it aj^pears from reports, which, like those already 
quoted, happen to be at present before me, that the pro- 
portion, in 1841, was one in six of the total admissions; 
while, in a report so recent as that for 1853, drawn up by 
a different superintending physician, it is rated ^t so high 
as an average of 23.6 per cent., or one in about four 
(4.24) of the number of patients annually admitted during 
the five years preceding.' These results, derived from 
the experience of independent observers, are too nearly 
uniform, and too striking, not to be entitled to confidence 
and serious attention. If we examine this subject from 
a different point of view, and consider the number of 
lunatics in relation to extent of population, we shall 
find that those countries which are distinguished for their 
sobriety, are also these where there is the lowest propor- 
tion of cases of insanity. Thus in Italy, there has been 
estimated to be only one lunatic in 3,785 of the popula- 
tion, and in France there is one in 1,750, though some 
have ranged the proportion as high as one in 1000; 
while in Holland there is one in 1000,* in England one 
in 783, in Sweden one in 770, in New York one in 721, 
in Scotland one in 575, in Brunswick one in 539, in 



1 Report o/ltoffol Asylum for Lunatics, Glasgow, 1842, p. 2& See also later reports. 

a E^Mtrt for Oriehton Royal InsHtuHon for Lunaties, 1842, p. la 

8 Report of Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 1841, p. 8 : 185S, p. 22. 

* Pruys van der Hoeven, Anthropoloffuch Onderxosk^ Leiden, 1851, b. L p. 18& 
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Denmark one in 532, and in Norway one in 309 ; ^ the 
ratioinweasing pretty nearly as the ad dictedness to 
habitsofinteinperance is knownlo increase, yet the cal- 



culationTtEough trustworthy, in so far, from its consist- 
ent breadth of statement, resting nowhere on so precise a 
basis as to claim an implicit reliance. 

Were the statistics of insanity to be examined with re- 
ference to the male sex exclusively, the unfavourable re- 
sults would appear still more striking and extensive. For 
it is worthy of notice, that, while females generally are 
not less liable to mental derangement than males, the 
efficiency of intemperance, as an exciting cause of that 
derangement, is remarkably less in the former than in the 
latter; and it may be stated, with still more conspicuous 
truth, that, of a given number of instances of female in- 
temperance, an infinitely smaller proportion will become 
affected with the shaking delirium than in the stronger 
sex. There is, doubtless, something in the less strenuous 
character of the female constitution, which protects it, to 
a certain extent, from that violence of excitement which 
follows the use of alcoholic liquors in the male; and 
which renders the functions of her nervous system less 
easily disturbed, and, consequently, less liable to serious 
injury, through the operation of this particular influence. 
If it be but a necessary sequence, that where the primary 
excitement is less extreme, the resulting disorder will 
be less manifest, still the difference is merely one of de- 
gree. The drunken woman, that incarnation of repul- 
siveness, becomes also deranged, more frequently imbecile, 

1 Holit, in Ramaer, op. citat p. 10. 
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shatteredin nerves, and broken in constitution; and perished 
ultimately through some form or other of that ignominious 
decay, which, regard it as one will, follows the excess every- 
where with the rigour and the certainty of fate. Blanche^ 
narrates the case of a female drunkard who was harassed 
by the appearances of headless men, and of tigers, bears, 
lions, and other spectral illusions. These surrounded her 
by day and by night, so long as she was awake. She 
heard imaginary voices ask : Is her soul nailed fast within 
her, that we cannot get hold of it ? Wearied out by these 
and other torments, she applied to the authorities, who 
transferred her to an asylum. In 1850, of 41 lunatics^ 
from the direct effects of drunkenness, received into 
asylums in Holland, 36 were men and 5 women;* in 
Glasgow Asylum, in 1841, the proportions received were 
22 men and 8 women ; m Edinburgh, in 1853, 19 men 
and 6 women. But woman is often also a passive victim. 
The drunkenness of a husband brings ruin and distress 
upon her and her household, and the heart quails and the 
brain staggers under the ceaseless and immitigable trial 
of her dearest affections. As an example of this, we 
have the authority of Ramaer for stating, that not a year 
passes in which he does not receive, into the asylum 
under his superintendence, inmates of this unhappy de- 
scription ; of whose sufferings, before they gave up the 
struggle, and yielded themselves a prey to the dark 
shadows that bereaved them of the free use of the noblest 
of their faculties, the imagination fails to form a picture.' 
In one form of the maniacal excitement of the drunk- 

1 Annales medieo-psychologiques^ 1846, p. 466. 

s Dr C. O. Gnh8, Sv. £M. SUlls. Nya Hancttinffar, Stockholm, 1854, p. 116. 

s Op. dtaUp, 96. 
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ard, liis fury proceeds so far as to give origin, occasion- 
ally, to an insane impulse to commit the most inhuman 
murders ; and there is no tie of blood or relationship so 
0acred, as to have at all times escaped the consequences 
of this self-induced frenzy. Our own criminal records 
abound in instances where the wife, or the child, or th6 
father, have thus become the wretched victims of the 
more wretched perpetrator ; who wakens from his ter- 
rible dream to the consciousness, that he has fatally 
separated all bonds between himself and his family, and 
cast himself out for ever, as an alien, from the privileges of 
those laws, and that system of society, which he has so 
fearfully outraged. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that even the casual drinker is not always exempt from 
this description of excitement, in which reason loses all 
influence, and a man becomes perverted into the fiercest 
of monsters. Such a one feels himself^ says Huydecoper, 
buoyant in frame and in spirit ; he dares and ventures 
everything; each passion is aroused into twofold strength ; 
he brooks no offence ; the slightest word provokes and 
fires him to resentment; he heeds no one, is deaf to 
advice and persuasion, bursts into rage, seizes the readiest 
weapon, cannot control his emotions, is furious and 
savage, strikes or stabs with double violence — and first 
then, when the offender lies at his feet, weltering in his 
blood, he pauses satisfied.^ 

This kind of savagery sometimes passes to an extent 
which almost exceeds belief. On the 15th September 
1835, two men of the coast-guard, Lecerf and Dauvin, on 

1 Een Woard van Ernst m Li^de: Amaterdam, 1853, p. 7a 
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duty near Coutanoe, had drink brought to them by a boy ^ 
and, becoming intoxicated, they proceeded from words to 
blows of the fist. At last, they resorted to their bayonets ; 
and such was their fiiry and obstinacy, that their struggle 
lasted for three hours, and ended by the death of Dauvin^ 
while Lecerf was found to have received nearly sixty 
wounds.^ A hawker had a quarrel in a tavern with his 
wife, who reproached him with his gross addictedness to 
drinking : upon this, he seized his infant by the legs, 
swung it round, and dashed out its brains on the counter. 
Repentance followed instantly upon the crime. He took 
up the corpse, clasped it to his breast, and cried out in 
despair : " Poor dear child, and I have done this I"* I re- 
collect, fortunately a milder, yet still an inexpressibly pain- 
ful instance of this drunken ferocity, in the case of a 
father, who habitually, on returning home intoxicated, 
beat his hungry children for crying for that food of which 
he had deprived them by his lavish excesses at the al&<«- 
house. 

Sometimes the impulse is more purely insane, and the 
wretched being feels himself urged on to some dreadful 
catastrophe, by a notion of necessity which he is power- 
less to resist : it may be, that it is a fancied supernatural 
agency which commands the sacrifice, and directs the 
method for its accomplishment. Another singular form 
of dirunken frenzy, is that which incites to the crime of 
fire-raising. Gall saw a woman in the prison of Bam- 
berg, who, whenever she becaine intoxicated, was seized 
with the desire of setting fire to some dwelling. Scarcely 

1 Labonrt, Recherches sur V Intempirance^ (2d Ed.) p. 84, 
s Bamaer, op. cUaU p. 64. 
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had this insane fancy subsided with the cause by which 
it had been created, when she was overcome with horror 
at her conduct : yet she was known to have committed 
fourteen different acts of incendiarism, before she was 
placed in confinement. 

Whether or not the confirmed drunkard have been 
affected with those more violent forms of mental derange- 
ment, to which we have directed attention, there is at 
least one description of disorder of the mind which it is 
rarely his fortune to escape. Either primarily, and by 
slow and scarcely perceptible degrees, or secondarily, 
and after the subsidence of the more acute paroxysms of 
madness, or perhaps after repeated attacks of convulsions, 
he passes into a state of incomprehension, or mental stu^^ 
pidity. There is now little excitement, or what is dis-» 
played is rather a state of unstable and peevish irritabi- 
lity, than of positive violence ; as if, conscious of weak- 
ness, he grew accustomed to bluster with an affectation of 
authority, like a bully who uses threats to disguise his 
cowardice. His perceptions of external objects become 
more and more blunted ; his memory fails ; the power of 
reflection is diminished; and, as a necessary Conse- 
quence, his ideas are obscure and incoherent, and his rea^ 
fioning faculty all but extmguished. With the attention 
incapable of being steadily directed towards any topic, 
there is a growing* indifference towards everything that 
surrounds him, and he is as regardless of his duties as he 
is unfit to perform them. The stupidity which has thus 
arisen may proceed to the extreme of hopeless imbecility* 
The features lose their expression, the person is neglected, 
and the habits become disgusting. Silent and apathetic^ 
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his State no longer a penalty to himself, for he has ceased 
to feel, but all the more a warning towards others, uncon- 
scious of a responsibility which he has not escaped, his 
frame trembling with palsy, his reason an utter wreck^ 
and only his grosser appetites remaining, it is thus he 
has defaced with his own hand the image of his Maker, 
and the brand of his debasement is everywhere upon him. 
Closely analogous to this condition, is that which has 
been termed the progressive palsy of the insane, and 
which nearly all recent observers have united in attribut- 
ing chiefly to the vice of drunkenness. It has been well 
remarked by Baillarger, that the continual stupor, the 
feebleness of the limbs, and the hesitating and imperfect 
speech, of this hopeless condition of disease, represent 
singularly the aspect of a perpetuation of the ordinary signs 
of intoxication. 

It has even been considered, that the habit of exces- 
sive drinking leads, in many instances, to the propaga- 
tion of an idiotical progeny, and nimierous facts have been 
adduced which appear to give weight to such an opinion. 
Thus, it has been attempted to explain the increase of 
the number of Cretins, in certain parts of Switzerland, by 
the increased consumption of ardent spirits ; and Dr 
Howe alleges that, of 300 idiots in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, whose history he investigated, the immense 
proportion of 1 45 were the offspring of intemperate pa- 
rents. Winslow in our own day, and Langius, Behrens, 
Riedlin, Beverwyk,and others, as cited by Joseph Frank,* 
And by Ploucquet," at periods more remote, have expressed 

1 Praxeos medicos universal prascepta; p. iL, voL I., 8. i., c. xxlv., sec. c 
V . ^LiteraturamedicadigestOi 1.^1^1. 
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a similar conviction. It may fairly become, then, a mat- 
ter of congratulation, from this, as from other considera- 
tions, that it has been proved by the investigations of 
Lippich ^ and others, that the produce of the marriage of 
drunken parents is usually smaller in number than that 
from a more happy union. As for the extreme drunkard, 
whose career is well nigh concluded, it is still more for- 
tunate, that he who was all but certain to transmit to his 
descendants an imbecile mind, in a weak and mis-shapen 
body, or who could only poison by his example, and drag 
down by his misery, has ceased from every probability 
of standing in the sacred position of a father. 
. Certain writers on the diseases of the mind have ad- 
mitted a form of insanity which they have termed dipso- 
mania, and by which they desire to designate that im-> 
pulse towards the abuse of intoxicating liquors, which is 
known to arise suddenly in individuals at periods remote 
from each other, in contradistincti<5n to that craving which 
is established gradually through the influence of habit, 
and which endures with more unbroken regularity. Or-> 
dinary drunkenness may be regarded, as at first a vice, 
and afterwards a malady; but the impulse referred to 
has been held to be a malady from its conmiencement, 
and the vice stands to it in the relation of effect, and not 
of cause. The common drinker, upon whatever pretence 
of inducement he may have proceeded, has deliberately 
cultivated his propensity until it has mastered him, and 
his insuperable longings were originally the growth of 
that will which they now hold in subjection; but the 
other, from a state of complete sobriety, is hurried at once 

. * OnuKitilge nw IHp90bU>itaHk, p. Ml 
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into excess, in his own despite, and with a conscious-^ 
ness of degradation before him which he is impelled to 
meet. This is certainly a rare condition of disease ; but 
it is one the possible existence of which it seems neces- 
sary to recognise ; as a portion, at least, of the cases re-' 
ported by Esquirol,* Huss,* Most,' and others, and the 
similar cases which most men of experience cannot have 
failed to have witnessed, scarcely permit us to question 
its reality. 

The exciting cause of this affection may be either some 
physical uneasiness, or some condition of mental depres- 
sion ; and tho^e who have been liable to epilepsy, or other 
nervous disorders, seem to be especially predisposed to it. 
It may thus be connected with temperament and consti- 
tution, and has appeared to be hereditary. After an in- 
terval of indescribable irritation and anxiety, the paroxysm 
bursts forth with irresistible violence, and the intoxicat- 
ing fluids are gulped down with eagerness, till insensibil- 
ity ensues. No obstacle is permitted to interfere with 
the insane impulse of the sufferer, and no shame deters 
him. If the liquor be withheld, he becomes frantic with 
desperation, and will rush anywhere, threaten, beg, or 
steal to obtain it. The possession of it seems to soothe 
him instantly ; and the debauch is continued, and renewed 
as its effects wear off, for a period which may endure for 
days, or even for weeks or months. At length, the ex- 
treme disorder of the constitution which follows subdues 
the passion. He becomes nauseated ; turns with abhor- 
rence from his potations ; vomits frequently a quantity 

> Des mdladUs mentales, t IL p. 75. 

a Chronisk Alkohols^ukdom : Andra afdelningen, p. 60. 

i> Encyklop. der ge$. tned. and Chir. Praxit, b. L p. 5ott. 
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oif the slimy or watery fluid which we have previously 
characterized ; occasionally perspires profusely ; and the 
paroxysm, viewed in the most favourable of its aspects, 
has reached its termination. 

For some time afterwards, he usually remains weak 
and dispirited ; confesses his fault with tears of contri- 
tion; and makes promises and vows of amendment. 
But, sooner or later, the period approaches, when the 
memory of his past suffering is insufficient to outweigh 
the renewal of a present temptation. He may struggle 
for a while against the recurring propensity, may entreat 
some means to be employed by those around him to pre- 
vent him from falling into the attack, and may even pre* 
sent himself at the gates of an asylum, to seek for protec- 
tion under the restraint of its rules. But his course is 
more frequently to yield to the ruinous impulse ; and 
promises, resolutions, shame, danger, suffering, personal 
interest, the adjurations of friends, and the misery of his 
family, are again but trifles in his path which he despe- 
rately overleaps. 

, In the gloomiest of lunatic asylums, the old Irren- 
thurm of Vienna, a man, a house proprietor in good cir- 
cumstances, was pointed out to me, in whom this craving 
was so excessive, that he could only be protected from 
it by keeping him almost constantly under the restraint 
of the institution : truly a mercilessly strong {Mropensity,' 
which a single residence, however short, in those sunless 
courts and vaulted corridors, thronged with incurable 
maniacs, was not sufficient to banish for ever I Ramaer. 
knew an individual, who found his way over roofs, leapt 
from a window eighteen feet high, Qlambered along spouts,' 
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and waded througli a deep stream, to reach a tavern/ 
where he gulped down twenty or thirty glasses of gin in 
quick succession : ** Still more, still more !" he cried, un- 
satisfied with either the quantity or the strength of what 
he had swallowed. Instances of a nearly similar descrip- 
tion have occurred within my own immediate observa- 
tion. 

At first, such paroxysms may recur only once or twice 
a-year, or even seldomer ; but their tendency is to shor- 
ten their intervals, until it becomes at last impossible to 
trace any line of distinction between a case of this descrip- 
tion, and that of the ordinary drunkard. Indeed, many^ 
of the examples of insane impulse, which are cited by 
authors, seem to have little real claim to be included 
under this category ; and it is plainly necessary to re- 
strict this description of definition somewhat closely^ 
otherwise every notable yielding to the sway of the pas- 
sions might pass equally under the plea of insanity. Nei- 
ther is it always easy to free even extreme examples 
from a full responsibility; the more especially, as the 
disease is unknown in those who have not been previously 
liable to, at least, casual intoxication. The very direc- 
tion of the impulse proves that the effects of inebriety 
have already been experienced, and that the nature of 
the result sought for has been revealed through a former 
familiarity with the agent by which it can be produced.' 
Perhaps, the most prudent course would be to admit only 
the reality of those instances, in which the reason appears 
otherwise in some degree impaired, and where there is 
an original want of entireness in its operations, although it 
may not be possible to point out any specific defect, the 
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existence of which would at once establish a criterion. 
In such individuals, we find frequently considerable 
talent and acuteness ; but there may be detected, beneath 
the surface, a degree of capriciousness and instability, 
which prevents them from using their faculties with that 
perseverance which adheres to a forward course, and 
secures them from recoiling upon themselves. There is 
here, in short, if not actual insanity, at least a predispo- 
sition to insanity, which awaits only a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances to foster it into existence. 

There is another topic, which might have been included 
with propriety under the head of the mental diseases 
caused by habits of intemperance, but which appears to 
me of sufficient importance to merit a distinct considera^ 
tion* It is that of suicide. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

SUICIDE. 

If we pause for a while to review the details which 
have been successively developed in the preceding chap- 
ters, and if we endeavour to bring our mind to grasp 
them in their entireness, and can thus recognize their 
positive truth, and the appalling nature of that truth, 
what other resource have we, even were there nothing 
beyond all these, than at once to arraign the drunkard be- 
fore society and religion as a deliberate self-murderer ? 
Conscious of the dangerous tendencies of the vice to 
which he was suffering himself to become addicted, yet 
offering no serious resistance to its growth, by a thou- 
sand separate acts he has broken up the foundations of 
his health ; and, while he feels the decay which already 
oppresses him, and foresees the approaching ruin, his 
efforts are not to prevent but to ensure the destruction, 
or, if he proceed to will otherwise, it is without force and 
without perseverance. It was not wanting, to complete 
the conception of an act of suicide, that he should termi- 
nate his life by a single blow, or concentrate into one 
draught the poison which he has preferred to distribute 
into an indefinite number gf portions. To know the ten- 
dency of his acts, was to involve him in their full respon- 
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sibility ; and the pertinacity with which they were repeated 
was only, under such circumstances, an aggravation of 
their guilt. 

But it would be comparatively well, if the accountabil- 
ity of the drunkard could be always restricted to the 
view of the crime of suicide, which a just sense of his 
conduct thus constrains us to adopt. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that more direct and immediate self-destruction, to 
which the name of suicide is usually attached, is also, in 
a large proportion of instances, the unhappy termination 
of his career. He may at first refuse to admit to others 
the destructive tendency of his ordinary habits, but, long 
before the close, the warning of sinking nature has im- 
pressed upon himself the conviction of the fate which 
they have prepared for him ; and thus, should he lift his 
hand against his life, armed with an instrument more 
promptly fatal, it is by a kind of double suicide that the 
last act is perpetrated. The more gradual self-destruc- 
tion, which simulates disease, is crowned by the rapid 
catastrophe which kills by violence. It is the character 
of the act which is changed, but not its essence: yet 
how painfully this change increases the shock inflicted 
upon humanity, is too obvious to require comment. 

There are two forms under which the tendency to 
suicide exhibits itself in the confirmed drunkard, and it 
is of considerable practical importance that these should 
be distinguished. In the one form, the act assumes the 
appearance of cool deliberation,* has frequently been long 
contemplated, and is approached with every precaution 
to prevent detection, and to secure its completion. Op- 
pressed by the manifold evils with which he has sur-: 
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rounded himself, probably embittered against his family 
whom he has dragged down into demoralization, suffering 
in mind and in body, and stung by remorse, the miseries 
of the drunkard appear to him irremediable, and have 
grown more formidable to him than death. He may 
know that he ought to fear to die from the tenour of his 
life, but he is unwilling to live from the pain of living : 
and with that reason overpowered which might have 
summoned up his better principles, or that self-possession 
lost wbich might have enforced them, he has no guardian 
to interpose between himself and his destruction. It is 
not a mere irksomeness of existence which -chiefly dis- 
tresses him, although his incapacity for protracted thought, 
or continuous bodily exertion, has necessarily unfitted him 
for his usual occupations, has made all within him a void 
in his sober moments, and has vexed him from his feel- 
ing of helplessness. It is something more active than 
this by which he is influenced, and it would be more 
strictly just to say of him that he hates his life than diat 
he is weary of it. His pleasures were corrupt, or at the 
best frivolous, and they have deluded and abandoned him. 
Discontented with himself, and at feud with everything 
around him, he stands isolated from the world, with no 
soothing memories to rest upon, and with a future more 
threatening than the past. Everything reproaches him« 
His bodily pains, his waning vigour, his mental chagrin, 
his feelings of shame and repentance yet his inaptitude 
for reform, his failure not only in his duties towards 
society but his habitual outrage of its purest principles, 
perhaps his loss of fortune, and the ruin of his family, 
are all sources of perpetual agony, and he has besideg 
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systematically deprived himself of the best sources of 
consolation. It is in this condition that the drunkard, 
sinking deeper and deeper into' despondency, begins to 
contemplate the possibility of terminating his evils, in at 
least as far as this world is concerned, at a single stroke ; 
and, brooding incessantly over his purpose, and carefully 
maturing its design, at last, in some moment of more 
than ordinary desperation, or during the shame and de- 
pression consequent on some more than ordinary excess, 
the fatal blow is struck, and the victim has passed for 
ever from the judgment of his fellow-men. 

It may be asserted, that the act which terminates 
existence is here no farther insane than those acts which 
have led. to it. To the man of sound intellect and guarded 
morals, it would be strange to say that it could appear 
reasonable; but there is much in all human conduct 
which cannot be reconciled with pure reason, and the 
whole career of the drunkard, alternately either idle, 
dissolute, mad, or stupified, is diametrically opposed to 
it To judge of the sanity of his motives, we must ima- 
gine ourselves in his position : and if that be one in which 
there seems to be no hope in this world, and if the tenour 
of life have shewn that there has been no guidance from 
those sacred influences which might direct to another, it 
is but the legitimate conclusion which must be drawn, 
from such reasons as can be brought to bear on a condi- 
tion so irrational, that the termination of existence is an 
event to be desired ; and that he who has so lived, as by 
a continuous series of acts to destroy his happiness in 
this world, and to blunt his sense of awe with reference to 
the next, is impelled by no delusion, and can be justified 
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by no plea of derangement, but has, alas 1 all the convic- 
tion which his situation admits to "justify him in his 
resolve. Thus the drunken suicide is an abject suicide, 
whose faith and hope have been shattered by a miserable 
sensualism. The enjoyment of the moment he has pur- 
chased with drafts upon the fature, to be paid at last with 
« terrible usury, by one whose sunken spirit does not 
retain one strenuous thought to sustain and guide him^ 
It is indeed a merciless exaction to which he has bound 
himself : " health, strength, welfare, honour, fortune, and, 
at last, life itself, when nothing else remains." 
. Under the second form, in which the drunkard mani- 
fests a tendency to suicide, the act itself is without pre- 
meditation, in the strict sense of t&e term, and is a direct 
consequence of those more violent states of disorder of 
the intellect, for which he is no father responsible than 
that they are the result of his excesses. In attacks of 
delirium tremens, his delusions are sometimes of so pain- 
ful a nature, and the phantasms which surround him so 
full of horrors, that he rushes to avoid them with a panic 
terror which gives no scope for hesitation ; and a leap 
from an upper window, or a hurried flight and a plunge 
into a neighbouring river, or some other method of destruc- 
tion, seems the readiest resource to him in his bewilder- 
ing agony. But even during the fit of drunkenness itself, 
and without the presence of any other delirium than that 
directly attendant upon the intoxication, there appears 
occasionally, in certain individuals, a remarkable disposi- 
tion to conmiit self-murder^ Esquirol mentions the case 
pf two sisters, one of whom drowned herself after an 
orgy, and the other had thrown herself twice into the 
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Seine, while in a state of intoxication, and was about to 
precipitate herself a third time^ when she was prevented 
and led to an asylum. In another instance, a female, 
thirty years of age, was in the habit of having recourse 
to wine on every occasion of chagrin, and when drunk^ 
made repeated efforts at self-destruction. Another, when- 
ever she became intoxicated, made attempts to hang or 
strangle herself. When under restraint, and unable to 
gratify her passion for liquors, she was not only perfectly 
sane,* but did not evince the slightest tendency to suicide. 
On being questioned as to her motives, she answered 
vaguely that she could not tell, that she did not know 
what she was doing. The same eminent physician quotes 
also, on the authority of M. Dannecy, the case of a shoe- 
maker, who had the same craving for intoxicating liquors, 
and the same impulse to destroy himself while under 
their influence.^ It appears that this disposition is espe- 
cially apt to evince itself in individuals who, at a former 
period of their lives, have suffered from severe injuries of 
the head,* or from violent attacks of fever, or acute inflam- 
matory disorders affecting the brain or its membranesi 
An ill-timed reproof, or a threat, levelled against the 
drunkard while in a state of excitement, has induced him 
to perpetrate instant suicide ; and the sudden detection of | 
a long career of excess, assiduously disguised under the ! 
mask of indisposition, has been known to lead to an ; 
attempt of a similar description. Where actual mental 
derangement has been produced, and confirmed, by habits 
of intoxication, the more violent occasional paroxysms 

1 Maiadia Mentalei, t L p. MS. 
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are frequently attended by delusions, which also impel 
the maniac to this form of what may be termed unpre-' 
meditated self-murder. 

All writers, who have investigated the subject of sui- 
cide, concur in asserting its close connexion with the vice 
of intemperance. Ramaer, the able author of the treatise 
-on drunkenness considered in its relations to mental de- 
rangement, to which we have already made repeated ref- 
erence, assigns to it, among all other causes, the fore- 
most place in inducing the act.^ Mr Farr, in his analyt^ 
ical survey of the registration reports in England for 
1839, states that intemperance and suicide, as well as 
other forms of violent death, are found associated in the 
registers ; and that the professions peculiarly addicted to 
drunkenness have more than the due proportion of sui- 
cides. ^^ Drunkenness,'' he adds, *^ leads to this ; but drun- 
kenness is a sort of indirect suicide, and both are ten- 
dencies of the mind, indulged often from the same motives, 
and promoted by similar causes ; for in drunkenness the 
wretched find not only the gratification of an appetite, 
but the suspension of natural consciousness — ^in death 
they seek its cessation.'' " We have a fact of singular 
significance under this head, conveyed in the able statis- 
tical reports of the British Army, compiled by Major 
•Tulloch. It appears that, out of 686 deaths among the 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, no less than 35, or up- 
wards of one in 20 of the whole, have been caused by 
suicide, independent of the many attempts which did not 
prove fatal ; and he contrasts this with the proportion 

1 op. cUat. p, 7a s TMrd Annual BepiHi €f Reffittrar-aenmU, p. 8L 
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among individuals insured in the Equitable Insurance 
office, which has been found to be only one in 110 of 
the total deaths. Even the latter appears to be a lamen- 
tably high proportion ; but he accounts for the greater 
^quency among the dragoons by pointing to the circum-* 
atance, that these corps contain more of a class who have 
reduced themselves by their dissipation and extravagance ; 
a remark the appositeness of which has been personally 
confirmed to me by a competent authority. In the more 
recent report, published in 1853, this statement is at* 
tempted to be qualified ; yet no farther than to withdraw 
the experience of the Insurance office, as affording no 
proper standard of comparison. It is easy to imagine 
motives, why such a statement should not be desired to 
be made without considerable reserve ; but if the main 
facts be true, they must be met otherwise than by ignor- 
ing them. In an analysis of 357 deaths of drunkards, 
hj Mr Neison, one in 25 were suicides, or were " found 
drowned.'' ^ Professor Huss ' states that, in Sweden, in 
the five years from 1841 to 1845, every 57th man, who 
died between the ages of 25 and 50, was a suicide ; and 
he estimates that nearly the whole of these suicides were 
the result of intemperance. Strikingly confirmatory of 
this, Dr Kalen reports,' that of nine cases of suicide, 
brought into one of the principal hospitals in Stockholm, 
in 1851, seven had perpetrated the act under the influence 
of the drunkard's delirium. 

Proofs of this description might be multiplied a hun* 
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dred-fold. An eminent foreign authority, already cited, Df 
J. L. Casper, bears ample testimony to the like frequent 
association of drunkenness and self-murder/ This vice, 
which he stigmatizes as the moral pest of our age, he de- 
scribes as threatening, in every station of society, to de- 
stroy more and more both the mental and physical ener- 
^es of the people ; and he charges it with bei ng the 
principal cause of the increase of suici des in Berlin, tfi e 
cii^inwhich he is resident. ~ In a subsequent portion of 
his treatise, which is everywhere as replete with human- 
ity as with sound judgment, he informs us, that in a 
fourth-part of all the instances of self-destruction, which 
have come under the cognizance of the police during the 
years from 1812 to 1821, and in which the incitement to 
the act could be ascertained, that incitement was found 
to be the habit of intoxication : and he justly directs our 
attention farther to the remark, that, while in a large 
proportion of cases of suicide the motive remains uncer- 
tain or unknown, we may with some probability attri- 
bute many of these also to intemperance ; and that, at all 
events, not a few of the other causes reported, as mental 
derangement, debt, starvation, and domestic dispeace, may 
assuredly, for the most part, be charged against this vice. 
As a fact in entire accordance with this, he displays the 
, wide opportunities presented for excess, by stating that 
I in Berlin eveiyfourth housg. contains a sgi rit-shopy and 
! that there is thusjon e for e very 130 persons, reckon- 
I ing the whole population of whatever age or station. 
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Dr Copland ^ cites a table, presenting an abstract of the 
assigned causes of the snicides committed in London, be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1830, from which it appears 
that the proportion produced by drunkenness and mis- 
conduct was one in 10, setting aside those cases in which 
the caused were unknown. But we must remember, that 
only the more flagrant examples of drunkenness woidd be 
remarked and recorded ; and that here too the poverty, 
domestic grief, i;everses of fortune, dishonour and cal- 
umny, and remorse, which occupy positions so conspic- 
uous in the table, might many of them have an intimate 
Gonnection with previous habits of excess. Beyond this, 
when we keep in view that all instances of attempts at 
suicide, which have not* been completed, remain unre- 
corded, and that these, perhaps, greatly exceed in num- 
ber the actual perpetrations ; that at least a half of those 
entered as " found drowned " are cases of self-destruc- 
tion, while not a few are never found, or if found, are 
never claimed or recognised ; and thai a similar propor- 
tion of all these must be the results of intemperance ; we 
have a picture before iis of the effects of the vice, 
which, even if it stood apart from all other considerations, 
must appear as detestable as it is intensely melancholy. 

It is in harmony with what has been already stated 
with reference to the effects of intemperance on females, 
that the proportion of those who commit suicide is much 
smaller than that of males. Esquirol,' from considera- 
tions founded on the examination of a variety of sources, 
estimates that the ratio is as one of the former to three 
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of the latter ; while Casper ^ seems inclined to rate the 
proportion as high as a half in Paris, and at only one in 
fiye in Berlin. Of 1003 cases of suicide, brought to the 
Morgue at Paris, in the years between 1836 and 1846, 
the causes of which could be ascertained, 84 were fotmd 
to be owing to drunkenness, and of these 67 were men, 
and 17 women.* It is also a consistent fact, for whieh 
\ we are indebted to the Berlin statistician, that while the 
Jews, as a race, are remarkable for their sobriety, they 
are also favourably distinguished for the extreme rarity 
of cases of suicide among them. 

There is no species of destruction to which the drunk- 
ard does not resort, in his frenzy or his despair, to effect 
hift-fatal purpose. An advocate at Paris, in despondency 
at the excesses into which he was carried by his habits of 
intemperance, opened the veins of both arms, and died. 
A similar case came under my observation, where a fe- 
male, of between forty and fifty years of age, addicted to 
the abuse of intoxicating liquors, shut herself up in her 
apartment, and terminated her existence by means of nu- 
merous wounds in the veins of both arms, which she had 
managed to inflict with a pair of blunt sbissors. Equally 
within my own experience, the cord, the river, the knife 
or razor, the pistol, and poison, have all been employed 
by the drunkard as means of self-destruction; and by 
some individuals the attempt was twice or thrice repeated 
before it was finally successful. In a few, I have known 
the attempt to be made, and the idea apparently entirely 
abandoned after a first failure. 

1 Ojk citat'p. 5L s Annalea de Bfgiine puiiique^ t. xlv. p. SOT. 
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We have now followed the confirmed drinker from the 
moment in which he first lifted the cup in cheerful con* 
fidence to his lips, to that in which it has fallen from his 
hand, that he may finally sink prostrated by its poison ; 
or to that even worse condition, in which the draught has 
fired his mind into permanent madness, or subdued it into 
fatuity ; or to that most fearful emergency of all, in which 
he has dashed it aside that he may grasp an instrument 
more directly fatal. It may be that the low and rude in 
intellect, and the gross and sensual in general propen*^ 
sities, have been the easiest victims ; but we know that, 
such is human infatuation and weakness, the fascination 
has also but too frequently involved worth, gentleness, 
beauty, genius and learning, in the abject ruin : with the 
effect, however, of so transmuting these qualities, that it 
becomes no longer possible to recognise them. Entering 
with its bane, more or less nearly, into almost every fa- 
mily circle, and spreading a canker from which tender- 
ness would willingly turn its observation, and which 
sympathy would hide if it could be hidden, his would be 
a sad and an unsparing task who could reveal the full 
extent of its workings ; because the burning words of 
a truth so open would leave few hearts unseared. 

" Happily,'* says Tissot — and the words faU painfally 
from one whom it would be unjust to accuse of inhuman- 
ity^-" happily society loses nothing when it loses these 
individuals who dishonour it, and whose brutalized spirits 
have, in one sense, been dead for long before their bodies/' ^ 
Not less grave are the expressions of the venerable 

1 Avis OK peuplt $ur m santl, p. 8& 
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Hufeland : — " Neither for honour nor for shame, neither 
for the great, the beautiful, nor the good, has such a being 
any sense, but merely and alone — ^for brandy. I know 
nothing which can so produce the character of imbecile 
brutality in man, and thus effect his degradation, as the 
protracted and intemperate use of ardent spirits. Other 
vices admit the hope of amendment, but this performs its 
work of destruction thoroughly, and without the prospect 
of remedy ; for it extinguis hes in the system all suscepti- 
bility for r emeSy.^*^ Words like these touch like the 
tones of a dirge. 

And to pass for an instant from the warnings of the 
physician, and quote our own moralists, not less strong, if 
somewhat less solemn, is the testimony of the philosophic 
Paley : — " There is a difference, no doubt, between con- 
vivial intemperance, and that solitary sotfishness which 
waits neither for company nor invitation. But the one, I 
am afraid, commonly ends in the other ; and this last is the 
basest degradation to which the faculties and dignity of 
human nature can be reduced." ^ And hear the utter- 
ance to which the subject provokes the wise and gentle 
Addison : — " However highly this tribe of people may 
think of themselves, a drunken man is a greater monster 
than any that is to be found among all the creatures 
which God has made."* Can we believe that, in his 
later years, Addison was himself a victim ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' PHYSIOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY. 

The numerous and complicated disordered actions, 
which appear as the result of a habitual abuse of intoxi* 
jcating liquors, must naturally be expected to leave in 
the system some traces of their operation, which may be 
detected by an examination of the organs after death. 
The structural, or organic changes, which have been thus 
originated, may be regarded in two di£Perent aspects : 
firstly, as affording direct evidence of that depraved nu- 
trition which has been described as the primary effect of 
the habitual excess ; and, secondly, as in themselves the 
fiources, or the concomitants, of a new and consequential 
class of phenomena, which follow and complicate the di- 
rect effects of the alcoholic stimulants, betray the changed, 
and progressively changing, conditions, and perverted 
functions of the different portions of the organism, and 
pre&ent the principal tokens of its approaching dissolution. 
Thus the changes discovered on dissection afford not only 
the clearest proof of the deleterious nature of the fluids 
which have been imbibed, but they exhibit to us also an 
exposition of the maimer in which the poison has ope- 
rated, and illustrate the origin and the symptoms of those 
accessory disorders which have sprung from it, and with 
which its action has been associated. 

The prevailing appearances on dissection, in cases of 
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death ensuing quickly after a single extraordinary excessr^ 
are generally not so much an alteration in the condition 
of the stomach, as a state of congestion, or accumulation 
of blood within the brain and its membranes, along with 
an effusion of watery fluid ; and there is usually conges- 
tion also of the minute vessels of the lungs» Although 
the leading features seem, at a first glance, to be nearly 
allied to those of apoplexy, yet, in considering them 
more closely, it will be found that, in the large majority 
of instances, the cause of death depends rather upon a 
modification of what ^is usually termed asphyxia ; or 
upon that condition of the lungs in which, from whatever 
cause, the blood is prevented from undergoing those 
changes, through the contact of the atmosphere, which 
are necessary, at each completion of its circuit, for the 
maintenance of its vitality. 

The mechanism of the deleterious process, as illus- 
trated by the symptoms during life, and by the ap- 
pearances after death, may be described as follows. 
In the first instance, the action of the heart, urged into 
preternatural energy by the excitement of the alcohol, 
propels to the brain a greater abundance of blood than 
its vessels are enabled to. transmit with sufficient readi- 
ness: hence an accumulation within the head, lead- 
ing to pressure and to obstruction of fdnctions, and su- 
pervening with such rapidity, that the preliminary stage 
of excitation can scarcely be said to exist, or is of brief 
duration, and that of stupor is promptly established. 
To account for this, occasionally all but instantaneous, 
production of the condition of insensibility, it is not ne- 
cessary to imagine any direct effect of the alcohol upon 
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tbe nerves of the stomach, and hj them transmitted to 
the brain : on the contrary, the reasons for questioning 
the plausibility of such a supposition are weighty and 
numerous. , Yet in cases where a large draught of alco- 
holic fluid has been taken at once, bathing in an instant 
the whole extensive inner surface of the stomach, cor- 
rugating its tissues, and causing an intense scalding 
tsensation, we cannot doubt the existence of a severe 
shock to the general system, like that which occurs in 
extensive scalds of the surface of the body, but more 
vehement and dangerous, in proportion to the delicacy and 
importance of the parts involved ; and this independent 
of any less direct effects produced by the absorption 
of the alcohoL Still, in the absorption of the alcohol 
itself into the veins, and its consequent presence in the 
blood, and, through the blood, within the brain, as proved 
by the experiments of Percy and others, and recently 
with great distinctness by Professor Buchheim,^ we have 
doubtless the most powerftd agent in completing the op- 
pression of the nervous force ; and the time requisite for 
transmission and absorption in this way has been ascer- 
tained to be exceedingly limited. According to the ex- 
periments of Mr Blake, it appears that certain poisons 
may be diffused tihrough the circulation in so short a 
period as nine seconds; and, even if we accept the 
longer period of from half a minute to two minutes, as 
estimated by MtQler, we have still a rapidity more than 
sufficient to account for the most sudden examples of 
alcoholic poisoning. 

* Uebfr die Nadueeining du AlkohoU bei fferiefUliehen Untenudtunffen :— Deutsche 
MeU$dk/ardie StaaUartneOmde, 18M, b. UL p^. KL-tUk 
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The extreme oppression of the brain, and, b^ contiguity 
t)f position and analogy of function, of the vitally important 
upper portion of the spinal marrow, thus induced by an 
agency which is at once p;:ecipitate, powerftd and exten- 
sive, leads here to something beyond that temporary para- 
lysis of the muscles of animal life, which is the ordinary ef* 
feet of intoxication. Those concerned in the movements 
essential to organic life, and less dependent upon our will, 
are now also implicated, and the motions o f the ches t, in 
the act of respiration^ beconxeieel^le and irrp gpUr- Hence 
the deficient propulsion of the blood throug h the lu ngs, its 
congestion in their substance^ and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, its defective aeration, A blood possessing the 
qualities of that in the veins, and bereft therefore of a por- 
tion of its vital properties, necessarily passes into the arte* 
ries, and is diffiised throughout the system, evincing itself 
by an appearance of lividity where it flows near the sur- 
face. The work of death has now commenced. The aniinal 
heat is generated in less abundance ; the torpor of the 
brain is increased by a new source of oppression ; the 
nervous energy is still farther diminished, and fails even 
to sustain the motions of the heart ; till finally the circle 
of vital action is reduced to its narrowest limit, and this 
organ, the latest in dying, having received in quick sac* 
cession the perverted blood into its proper arteries and 
its own substance, ceases to be able to discharge the 
remnant of its functions, and dilates after its last throb. 

There is no appearance, on examination after death, 
more common in the confirmed drunkard, who perishes after 
a long continuance of his habit, than a state of chronic 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the stomach. In 
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this condition the walls of the organ are sometimes con- 
siderably thickened, are covered in their interior with a 
net- work of vessels closely injected with blood, and may 
present more or less extensive traces of ulceration. Some- 
times the disorder in the local circulation has proceeded 
only as far as a state of congestion, in which the vessels 
are simply distended with a more than ordinary quantity 
of blood, without any farther disorganization or alteration 
of structure, and unaccompanied by ulceration ; and, as 
this condition is a frequent concomitant of disease of the 
liver, its existence in the drunkard may, on this account 
also, be naturally anticipated. It is self-evident, that 
even a state of congestion of the vessels of an organ so 
delicate, and so important as the stomach, must be at- 
tended with great disturbance of its functions, and with 
an altered condition of its sensibility ; and that we have 
in this state, as well as in that of the more advanced mis- 
chief of inflammation, an explanation of that irritability, 
and incapacity for retaining food, which is so usual a re- 
sult of habitual excess. The thickening of the coats of 
the stomach, as the product of continuous excitement, 
may proceed to such an extent as to interrupt the passage 
of the food, through mechanical impediment. Sometimes 
the organ shrinks remarkably in size.^ 

In a confirmed drunkard, who perished at the age of 
fifty years With symptoms of cancer of the stomach, its 
lower orifice was found contracted by a number of co- 
herent, moderately soft tumours, the size of pigeon's eggs.* 
The alteration here appeared to be merely an increase of 

I Hyrtl, Handbvch der Topog. AwUomU, 18S8, b. L ii. 4S1 
t Olttge, AtUu der path, AnatomU: JHt HypertntpMm, p. M. 
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the natural elements of the organ, and not a deposit of 
heterogeneous matter ; but similar cases have undoubtedly 
been occasionally mistaken for actual cancer, and it is 
certainly possible that the tendencies to this formidable 
disease may be promoted by habits of intemperance. In 
another case, Gluge found the mucous membrane of the 
stomach softened, an occasional circumstance which had 
been pointed out long previously by John Hunter ; and, in 
death after the drunkard's delirium, Andral also has found 
extensive softening of the mucous lining. It may even 
become gangrenous ; though examples of this description 
are exceedingly rare. Dr Christison quotes the case of 
a young man at Paris, who had been drinking brandy 
immoderately for several successive days ; when at length 
he was attacked with shivering, nausea, feverishness, 
pain in the stomach, vomiting of everything he swallowed 
except cold water, thirst, and at last hiccup, delirium, 
jaundice and convulsions ; and death took place on the 
ninth day. On examining the body, the stomach was 
found mortified over the whole mucous coat, the large 
intestines were much inflamed, and all the small intes- 
tines injected with blood.^ A state of chronic inflam- 
mation of the large and small intestines is also a common 
effect of intemperance, and assists in explaining to us the 
abolished nutrition, and the tendency to diarrhcea which 
characterise the later stages. 

The earliest effect of intemperate habits upon the liver 
is usually to produce a condition of congestion, in which it 
may either present a generally red or a somewhat mottled 

> On PoUoru, p. 057, 
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aspect. Under the persistence of its exciting causes, 
this congestion generally passes into a state of chronic 
inflammation, slowlj and insidiously establishing itself, 
and effecting, during its gradual development and pro* 
gress, a series of permanent changes in the functions of 
the organ. Independent of the more obvious office of 
secreting the bile, there are grounds for believing that 
the liver effects some change in the constitution of the 
blood, supplementary to that which takes place in the 
lungs through contact with the atmosphere. The por- 
tion of the blood which is conducted to the liver, by the 
large venous trunk which conveys it from the intestines, 
has been found by physiological chemists to contain 
naturally more fat and blood globules than that of the 
other veins. This fat appears partly to pass away with 
the bile, commuted into the substance termed choleste- 
rine, and partly seems to be decomposed through the 
agency of the liver ; so that, when the blood is after- 
wards conducted towards the heart by the great venous 
conduits, it is found that the fat-globules are diminished in 
quantity. Human fat has been ascertained by Chevreul 
to contain the large proportion of 79 per cent, of carbon : 
it is, therefore, but a conversion of terms to say, that the 
blood which abounds in fat abounds in carbon. Should, 
then, any circumstance interpose, by which either the 
blood may become loaded with a superabundance of fat, 
or of its principal element, or the liver be unfitted to com- 
plete the process of its conversion, we might naturally 
expect that an accumulation of this substance would take 
place within the system, and especially in that organ 
where its elimination was first arrested. 
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Now this is precisely what occurs with the drinker of 
ardent spirits. The alcohol which he consumes contains 
53 per cent of carbon ; and this alcohol is absorbed in 
great part by the veins of the stomach, and upper portion 
of the intestinal canal, and conveyed directly to the liver. 
Its stimulating properties produce here that degree of 
congestion, or of chronic inflammation, to which we have 
already alluded, |and which is inconsistent with the due 
performance of function ; and we have thus the twofold 
condition of an excess of carbon in the liver, with a de- 
fect of capacity to appropriate it according to the laws 
and the requirements of the system. Hence the ten- 
dency to an excessive deposit of fat, giving rise ulti- 
mately to what has been termed the fatty liver, or to that 
identical form of disorder whicE^occurs with peculiar fre- 
quency in the drunkard ; while besides this, it has been 
computed by Scharlau, that the quantity of carbon per- 
sistent in the blood is still 30 per cent, greater than that 
in the« temperate and healthy. The alcohol itself, remain- 
ing partly undecomposed, and still mingled with the 
otherwise impure blood, passes through the liver, and 
reaches the g<3neral circulation. 

The correctness of these views is indirectly confirmed 
by the consideration of other circumstances, in which the 
just proportion between the amount of carbon in the sys- 
tem, and the power of discharging it, is interrupted by 
disease. Thus in consumption, the quantity of carbon 
naturally in the blood is too considerable to be brought 
into fit contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere by 
the weakened lung, and so fails to be converted into 
carbonic acid, and duly ejected. The chief constituent 
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eldmentj therefore, of fat is retained ; and the liver having, 
as we have previously hinted, an action upon the blood 
supplementary to that of the lung, it is deposited in the 
former organ. This is a very usual circumstance in pul- 
monary consumption, although the waxy or granular 
liver is also frequently met with, and it is the more re- 
markable, as the fatty liver, which is here usually an 
enlarged liver, contrasts itself so strongly with the gene- 
ral emaciation. In the foetus, too, of warm-blooded ani- 
mals, while the action of the lung is necessarily in abey- 
ance, the fatty liver is the proper physiological condition, 
from the evident operation of a similar cause to that which 
renders it a pathological state in the adult.^ ) 

In the bodies of eight persons who had perished from 
the effects of habitual intoxication. Professor Huss* 
found that not one had escaped an alteration in the struc- 
ture of the liver. In two the affection was what is called 
the jrin-drinkerj jiiver, or the nutme g-live r, terms de- 
rived, the one from the expenence of its usual origin in 
£ngland, the other from the mottled appearance of cer- 
tain parts when exposed by section. In two it was the 
fatty liver ; in three the granular liver ; and in one the 
cirrhotic liver {xt^^og, yeUow\ a designation originally 
applied by Laennec, to denote . the altered colour of the 
organ. We have, in this community of origin, a confir- 
mation of the views of Gluge, who asserts that all these 
forms of disorder are merely modifications of one condi- 
tion, which he terms generally stearosis, or fatty dege- 
neration ; and that each has alike its origin in a deposit 

1 Glaga, AOoi der path. Anatomie: Die Stetmue dsr Ld)tr. 
tChrwniMkAViohoUiukdom: Andm amelningeii, ^ ISL 
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of fat in the tissue of the liver, which may either be 
accompanied with enlargement or with diminution of its 
bulk. In the nutmeg liver, this deposit of fat is accom- 
panied by a state of congestion of the bloodvessels, and 
especially of the veins. The granular liver presents a 
more advanced form of the affection ; and here the liver 
is usually diminished in size, though sometimes it is en- 
larged. The increase in bulk occasionally proceeds to 
an extraordinary extent. In one case, in which it seemed 
to fill more than half of the entire cavity of the abdomen, I 
could not estimate it at less than 18 pounds; though, as it 
was not actually weighed, I cannot pretend to speak with 
accuracy. The patient was a confirmed drinker. Other 
writers, however, report such weights as 20, 30, or even 
40 pounds, as having come under their observation. 

The granular liver seems to be the description of chro- 
nic liver complaint which is most commonly observed in 
India, where, according to the explanation of liebig, the 
Europeans, consuming a rich food, and breathing a rare- 
fied air, and thus disordering the just relations between 
the carbon to be exhaled and the oxygen inspired, accu- 
mulate the former, and favour the tendency to the disease. 
The cirrhotic liver constitutes a still more advanced form 
of the degeneration; and now the vascular substance of 
tlie liver, and with it the proper structure of the organ, 
has almost wholly disappeared. The liver, when in this 
state, is almost uniformly smaller than natural, having 
shrunk to a half, or even to a quarter of its former dimen- 
sions ; and it is usually studded with inequalities, firom 
the size of a millet seed to that of a filbert. It is this 
form of disorder which, in the drunkard, is generally at- 
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tended with dropsy. All these diflferent gradations may 
be seen in progress in an individual liver ; yet it appears 
by no means necessary that the one should be constantly 
developed from the other. They are different forms of a 
generic disorder, but not mere stages in the progression 
of an individual affection. The existence of fatty liver in 
the drunkard is often accompanied v^ith the formation of 
fiedse membranes, which may extend themselves every- 
where over the surface of the intestines, and are a farther 
evidence of the prior chronic inflammation which has 
existed within the abdomen. These I have seen subsist- 
ing in the drunkard in the form of strong adhesions be- 
tween the diaphragm, liver, stomach, spleen, and trans- 
verse colon, and over the site of the kidneys. Dr 
Saunders^ has observed the main ducts, proceeding from 
the liver and gall-bladder, so contracted and thickened 
in intemperate dram-drinkers, that they were impervious 
to the flow of the bile. 

But it is also a natural result, that the altered condition 
of the liver, with the necessarily imperfect performance 
of its functions, should farther evince itself in an altered 
condition of the biliary fluid, which becomes usually de- 
ficient in quantity, or perverted in quality. The impu- 
rities which this secretion ought to have abstracted from 
the blood, and to have discharged by the proper channels, 
remain thus unseparated from that fluid ; and the proxi- 
mate elements of the bile itself are permitted to accumu- 
late, and traverse the system in all directions, leaving 
everywhere the traces and the taint of their existence. 

1 Oh thi Structure and Viseatet of the Liter, p. 24a 
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Hence the jaundiced complexion, in part the indisposition 
to bodily and mental exertion, and even, in extreme cases, 
one form of the stupor and insensibility which are the 
speedy forerunners of d^ath. As the blood in the ge- 
neral circulation now contains also a greater than just 
proportion of carbon and of fat^ the re is a tend ency to de- 
posit the latter elsewhere throughout the body ; and 
' hence the bloate37^versaI obesity of infirm p eranee^ in 
certain constitutions. But the disordered action of the 
stomach, and the perverted condition of the bile, necessi- 
tate the defective elimination of the chyle, or nutrient mat- 
ter of the food ; and we have here another source of faulty 
composition of the blood, which, while it has been made to 
abound in imperfectly vitalized oily matters, becomes defi- 
cient in fibrine, with one exception the most highly animal- 
ized of its elements, and hence is less fitted to renovate the 
waste of the system, or to sustain the muscular strength. 
Thus it is that this fulness of form of the drunkard is but a 
specious semblance, imaccompanied with any genuine vi- 
gour. Indeed, physiologists have well remarked, that the 
existence of this description of obesity is rather in itself a 
proof, and a direct proof, that the vitality of the system has 
already been reduced to a lower standard, bearing as its re- 
sults a subversion of the physical and mental powers, and 
a proneness to diseased changes.^ So far from its evin- 
cing the bloom of life, it is actually a token of the com- 
mencement of those alterations which terminate in death : 
and which may even be held, in a certain jense^ as ca- 
pable of persistence after death, as shewn by the changes 

I Donders en Bauduin, NatuvrkundevandenOtxcndenMetueh: Amsterdam, 1851, 
d. i. p. 317. % 
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remarked on lifeless muscular substance under the micror 
scope, and by the gradual conversion of dead bodies, when 
guarded from other modes of decomposition, into the fattj 
substance nam^d adipocere . 

As the appetite graduaUy wanes, and at last fails utr 
texly, and the equally feeble digestion is destitute even 
of materials to act upon, this vitiated nutrition necessarily 
ceases also ; and at last, if none of the many intercurrent 
forms of disease to which the drunkard is liable antici* 
pate the event, the stores of fat become re-absorbed, 
or remain only within and over the abdomen, and the all 
but total emaciation which ensues denotes how univer- 
sally the vital energies have been prostrated, and how 
nearly they approach to their entire extinction. The 
muscles themselves, in the later stages, are sometimes 
found blanched, and diminished to a fourth or a fifth of 
their ordinary volume; and even the heart is usually 
found reduced in dimensions, and soft and flaccid in sub- 
stance. Yet even this meagre condition of the body, 
although it evince the consumption of the whole stores 
of supplementary fat, is by no means inconsistent with 
the continued existence of that fatty degeneration which 
we have described as taking place within the tissues of 
the organs, and to which we shall have frequent neces- 
sity for farther reference ; for, as it is really the natural 
structure which is here supplanted by the new material, 
there is a possible and a frequent coincidence between 
the existence of this localized superabundance of fatty 
substance, and a marked diminution of the general bulk* 
To so extreme a degree may this substitution of material 
sometimes proceed, that a case is on record, where all the 

L 
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organs of the chest and the abdomen, and even the 
mttscles, in the body of a drunkard, were found con- 
verted, in a great measure, into a fatty substance.^ All 
fat, however, in the drunkard, presents an unhealthy 
aspect, is greyish-coloured, and soft. 

The blood, which we shall now suppose to have re- 
ceived the chyle from the thoracic duct, thus approaches 
the right side of the heart, conve3dng with it a taint 
which is first to be felt by that organ, and then, through 
its agency, is destined to be diffused everywhere through- 
out the system. We have seen that it carries with it a 
portion of the alcohol, which has been absorbed from the 
stomach, and from the upper part of the intestinal canal ; 
that it is loaded with the imperfectly vitalized fat, and is 
deficient iii the more fully assimilated solid material; 
that it is charged with a superabundance of carbon (car- 
bonic acid or hydro-carbon), which it still derives from 
the alcohol, and which is here to be regarded as merely 
excrementitious, yet of which it is unable to divest itself; 
and that, possibly also, it is vitiated by other constituents 
of the bile, which have failed to be separated by the 
liver. After irritating the delicate structure of the heart, 
and forcing it to alternations of excitement and languor 
through the presence of at least the first of these ingre- 
dients, the blood is transferred to the lungs, where a 
part of the spirit it contains is perceived to exude, and to 
escape with the expired air, in which it is easily detected 
by the smelL Yet an appreciable part of the spirit is 
still retained, and returns to the left si^e of the heart, 

1 B9sch, Der Missbrvuek giistiger Oetranke, p. 98. 
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•mingled with that blood which is thence to be distribu- 
ted, by means of the arteries, through the whole of the or- 
ganism. But besides, the contact of the air within the lungs 
has not sufficed to complete those other changes in the cir- 
culating fluidf which confer upon it the characteristics of 
arterial blood, and are necessary to purify it, and adapt 
it to its uses in the system* The mucous membrane 
lining the air-tubes, and the minute vessels which con- 
fltitute the mass of the tissue of the lung, have become 
also irritated by the presence of the alcohol, and are 
thrown into a state of congestion which is unfavourable 
to the aeration of the blood; the spirit thus creating 
here, as in the liver, a twofold mischief, by bringing a 
more than ordinary load of impurities into an organ, the 
appropriate functions of which, for its separation and 
expulsion, have been at the same time, and through the 
same agency, seriously impaired. 

Thus the constitution of the blood remains deteriorated, 
or its improper elements are only partially expelled ; and 
instead of being converted into a bright red, it is still of 
a dark colour, and still contains more than its just pro- 
portion of carbon, and less of oxygen, or, in other words, 
retains the character of that in the venous circulation, 
with its reduced standard of vitality. There is still also 
a superabundance of oily or fatty matter, and still a defi- 
ciency of fibrine, while, as the deterioration proceeds, the 
blood corpuscles, or the portion most advanced in vitaliza- 
tion, and the most directly applicable to the purposes of 
restoration, become also remarkably diminished in amount, 
and present a lower grade of plasticity, especially beto- 
kened by the varying degrees of absence of what is termed 
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their haematine, or colonring substance. The dlstin* 
guished Dutch chemist, Mulder, attaches much import- 
ance to the presence of a due proportion of oxygen ib 
the blood, for the purposes of a higher animalization <^ 
the nutrient matters, and more especially for the promor 
tion of the growth of the muscular fibre, which he hi^ 
shewn to consist of what h^ has designated the dentoxjde 
s>£ proteine, or a combination of albumen and oxygen ; ao 
that, in this light also', we have, in this farther intermpr 
tion of the series of vital changes, another and direct 
assault upon the bodily vigour.^ But physical, and even 
mental, exertion increases the amount of exhalation of 
carbonic acid by the lungs, and therefore also operates 
by increasing the power of resisting the effects of spirits; 
Hence the drunkard, reduced to inaction, loses yet an-r 
other of his grounds of vantage. Easting, on the other 
hand, causes less carbonic acid to be exhaled ; and fastr 
ing increases the proneness to intoxication, and the mis* 
chief of its results. 

The real existence of these conditions in the drunkard 

admits of direct proof, either through abstraction of the 

blood during life, or through examination of the body 

^ after death. The fat globules in the large bloodvessels 

\ are, on dissection, frequently perceptible to the naked 

{ eye ; the alcohol can be detected by the smell, or, still 

, more unimpeachably, can be reproduced by actual die-* 

» tillation, the researches of many enquirers, from Percy to 

; Buchheim, having exhibited it, not only in the blood, 

: but in the liver, the bile, the kidney, the spleen, the 

) Van der Kolkf Jnvloed van sterkm dranl op het Kgdmcan^ p. 1& 
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fangs, and the brain, and nowhere in so great abundance 
as in the latter organ ; while the blood in the arteries is 
observed to be of a dark hue in the less advanced stages, 
or, in the later ones, paler than natural. Hence the 
purple tinge of the lips, and the frequently livid colour 
of the drinker, in the middle portion of his progress j and 
his pale or sallow complexion, with inelastic and waxy 
irarface, towards its close. Of the eight cases examined 
by Huss, the lungs were found healthy in three only : of 
a class of cases reported by Dr Ogston, they were found 
affected in 75 per cent, of the whole.* Of the deficient 
action of the respiration in the drunkard, we have also 
another evidence in the fact, that according to the inves- 
tigations of Prout, Vierordt, Nasse, and Backer, the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid, evolved from the lung, is least 
m individuals tmder the influence of ardent spirits. 
. The latter author reports farther, that, in ia.ve exami- 
nations of the blood of inveterate drinkers, he found 
uniformly the blood corpuscles considerably reduced in 
quantity, and the other solid constituents similarly di- 
minished. Lecanu and Zanarelli have examined the 
blood after excesses in drinking; the former finding 14 per 
eent and the latter about 10 per cent, of fatty matter, with 
simultaneous defect of the more highly animalized prin- 
ciple of fibrine. Sometimes the blood of the drunkard 
tindergoes a whitish milky discoloration, as a result of 
this superabundance of fat, which may be demonstrated j 
by the microscope.' Examples of this description have 
now been noted by numerous observers. In a case, which 

1 BriL and For. Med. CMr. Review, vol. 18 and 14, 1854. 
*Weai,Cfnmdtfl9edtrpath.Histologie,iiS»,p.tl, 
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was under the care of another practitioner, but which T 
had casually an opportunity of observing, the blood ab- 
stracted from a vein in the arm was thus nearly destitute 
of its usual red colour. The patient was one of three who 
died in the same family from the results of intemperance ; 
his brother, of like habits, having perished, after a short 
interval, from an apoplectic seizure. As the emaciation 
of the drunkard proceeds, the proportion of the watery 
fluid in the blood increases, and its reparative powers 
simultaneously decline; the constant renewals of the 
poison maintaining the universal taint in the system, 
while they withhold the opportunity for retrievaL 

It is manifest that a blood, the depravation of which 
we have thus traced and exhibited, can visit no part of 
the organization, without bearing along with it the evils 
of its source ; either becoming of itself the origin of dis^ 
ease, or, where a malady has arisen from other causes, 
materially, or even utterly, impairing the powers of the 
system to resist or throw it off« Before leaving the heart 
itself, it tends to deprave the special nutrition of that or- 
gan, by imbuing its structure with fatty matters, which 
frequently remain there as permanent deposits, or trans-* 
mutations of texture. If we now follow it to the brain 
and spinal marrow, the great centres of nervous energy, 
as of perception and intellect, and examine into its ope- 
ration on these organs, we shall find such evidence of its 
influence as will explain to us clearly, in as far as such 
subjects admit of explanation, the origin of those dis- 
orders of the mind, and of the faculties of sense and 
motion, which we have described as among the most or- 
dinary inflictions of the drunkard. As it peneUutes in 
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great abundance into the nervous mass, and brings the 
fibres into direct contact with the alcohol with which it 
is impregnated, the initiatory effect is that uniform one 
of excitement, which is everywhere the result of the action 
of the intoxicating fluid. Along with this immediate ex* 
citement, we have a stimulation scarcely less direct, 
through the quickening of the circulation which has taken 
place from the incitement of the heart and arteries. 
Hence the accelerated flow of vivid conceptions and 
images, which please by their variety and sprightliness ; 
along with that vivacity of movement which evinces the 
feeling of vigour of frame and cheerfulness of mood. 

This state, however, like every other description of ex- 
citement, has soon its period of depression, which pro- 
ceeds as far below the natural level, as the other 
had risen beyond it. A renewal of the recent enjoyment, 
therefore, becomes ever a matter of greater difficulty ; for 
part of the stimulus must now be employed to restore the 
«y«tem, before the other can reach to elevate it It is 
equally obvious that, if the spirits have been taken as a 
substitute for repose or nourishment, to remove or to 
mask the sensation of fatigue, or to excite to continued 
labours, the subsequent depression must, by a natural 
sequence, or rather by a sheer and simple necessity, be 
proportionately still greater : because, where a vigour 
already exhausted by effort is urged into fresh effort, 
through that which impels merely, but cannot sustain, 
there must be a twofold drain upon the energies of the 
system ; and the larger toils, proceeding upon the scanr 
tier sustenance, must lead to a deeper exhaustion, de- 
manding more and more liberal means of restoration. 
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Thus the drinker is led on to a more frequently repeated,- 
and to a deeper and deeper debauch, during which he is 
preparing the way for the development of a new order rf 
phenomena. The inordinate, and continually renewed, 
impulsion of blood within the brain gradually produces a 
permanent state of congestion of its minute bloodvessels ; 
which necessarily causes a certain, and often consider- 
able, amount of pressure upon its substance, and by thi» 
the integrity of its functions is materially disturbed. It 
is this description of congestion which usually gives rise 
to the apoplexy of the drunkard ; in which the indivi- 
dual «lots of the effusion are seldom large, but occur 
more frequently in minute portions, and in considerable 
number, or in the form of what is termed capillary apo-' 
plexy.* 

The qualities of the blood, moreover, having beito 
essentially impaired, it is no longer fit to sustain the 
brain and spinal marrow in that state of healthy nutrition 
which is alone consistent with their efficient action. The 
brain thus becomes subject ultimately to a form of wast-« 
ing, or atrophy, like that of extreme age, with watery 
effusion on its surface, or within its ventricles. Hraice 
one leading cause of the lower scale of animation, the 
stupor, and mental incapacity of the confirmed drunkard, 
in his sober intervals ; while his inebriety undergoes also 
a change in its character, but <Mily to gain in brutishness 
what it has lost in gaiety. To the same alternation or 
combination of irritating and depressing causes, is to be 
ascribed the origin of those tremors, neuralgic pains, 

1 Engd, Die adftferdyskrcuU: ZeUschrift der L k. CfesdUdu^ der AerxU at Wiea, 
4848, p. 177, 
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spasmodic contractions, startings, convulsive or purely 
epileptic attacks, illusions or hallucinjations, a host of 
miseries, which afflict the drunkard, according as the 
sensory or motor nerves are chiefly aflfected. As the 
system becomes weakened from loss of appetite and ab^ 
sence of food, or of the power to digest it, whether through 
the disordered condition of the stomach itself, or of its state 
of innervation ; or of the gastric juice, which, like the 
other secretions, a vitiated blood can no longer prepare 
of a proper quality ; and as ardent spirits become the 
almost exclusive sustenance, the deleterious influence 
extends itself more widely : both because the alcohol is 
now presented nearly uncombined with other matters, 
and is therefore received into the veins more readily, and 
in greater concentration, and because the weakest frames 
are ever the most easily excitable, and shew the most 
feeble reaction against the resulting depression. 

In the meantime, while the vigour of the muscles con- 
tinues to fail directly from want of solid materials for their 
nutrition, it fails also indirectly, as well as the co-ordina- 
tion of their action, through defect of nervous energy. 
Not the less, by a strange perversion of belief or of argu- 
ment, the artizan is led to seek for that which is to 
strengthen him in his toils, in the use of this liquor, 
which contains in itself the materials for no real suste- 
nance, and which impedes the digestion of all proper 
nourishment, which vitiates the blood, robs the muscles 
of their substance, excites the energies into a delusive 
and transient vigour to depress them the deeper after- 
wards, and clogs ultimately the entire mechanism of life : 
or he makes this the mere pretence for a paltry gratification, 
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because of which he risks the final sacrifice of his honour 
and his existence. It may appear a slight matter to add 
to this, that the skin, which was at first moist and per- 
spirable, becomes dry, harsh, and impervious; yet, in 
this checking of the important function of transpiration, 
we have another and a powerful means of concentrating 
the alcohol, along with other impurities, within the sys- 
tem, and of directing its influence more immediately upon 
the centres of life. 

We have also plain evidence of the excitement and 
disordered nutrition, both as they have existed in the 
brain itself and in its investing membranes, through an 
examination of their condition after death. The conges- 
lion which has taken place within the head is proved by 
the dilated state of the bloodvessels ramifying upon the 
delicate membranes with which the brain is proximately 
surrounded ; and that these have also suffered more di- 
rectly in their natural texture, is farther shewn by tiie 
frequent occurrence, within their substance, of spots, or 
broad patches of opacity, which Dr Todd,* with other ob- 
servers, has found to consist of the fatty material so char- 
acteristic of degeneration of structure in the drunkard, 
and by the presence of watery eflusion between or beneath 
them. There are cases, however, in which the effusion 
has neither been accompanied by signs of congestion 
during life, nor by alteration of the bloodvessels appre- 
ciable after death, yet in which it is not the less the result 
of habits of intemperance ; but it is here a secondary and 
not a primary effect, and depends upon the condition of 

1 On DtHrium and Coma, p. 82. 
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exhaustion, and the tenuity of the blood, which has suh^ 
sisted in the latter stages. It is chiefly under these cir- 
cumstances that the brain itself has been found diminished 
in volume, as if it had ceased to be nourished, and had 
shrunk within its bony covering, and the efiusion had 
been merely a supplementary effort to fill up the vacuity« 
Besides this congestion in the vessels of the membranes, 
a similar condition is also usually found in the substance 
of the brain itself, where it sometimes proceeds so far as 
to give to the convolutions on its surface a compressed 
and flattened appearance, while the interstices between 
them are more or less obliterated. In making a section 
of a bndn in this condition, the minute ramifications of 
the bloodvessels are not only found gorged with blood, 
but they are actually dilated in many instances, and may 
be observed on the cut surface with numerous gaping 
orifices larger than natural, and chiefly in the white or 
medullary substance. This degree of congestion, which 
marks so distinctly the amount of excitement to which 
the brain of the drunkard had been subjected during life, 
is firequently observed to be more obvious in particular 
spots, so as to give to these a thickly punctuated appear- 
ance. When the vessels are closely examined, it is not un- 
usual to find that their walls are easily lacerable, their tis- 
sues being altered through the presence of those so-called 
atheromatous deposits which Mr Gulliver has proved to 
consist of fatty matter, and which thus represent here, once 
again, the prevailing and characteristic degenerescence in 
the system of the drinker. Sometimes, also, though less 
usually, the larger bloodvessels of the brain are found 
to have sufiered dilatation, or are thickened in their coats, 
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and easily lacerable. Under this condition the vessels 
readily yield to the pressure of their contents ; and we 
have thus a farther explanation of the occurrence of those 
apoplectic, or more decidedly paralytic, seizures, which 
are frequently observed in the intemperate, and which 
are the result of an escape of blood, and its effusion upon 
the brain, in contradistinction to those ordinarily less vio- 
lent affections which depend simply upon congestion, or 
an accumulation within the vessels, or upon the influence 
of the vitiated blood. 

Where the congestion has proceeded to inflammation, 
which in the drunkard is usually of the sub-acute or 
chronic type, it is occasionally followed by the formation 
of one or more absfiCfiaes within the cerebral substance. 



A female, whose habits of intemperance were extreme, 
and whose husband was not less addicted to the degrad- 
ing vice, died many years ago in this city, yunder cir- 
cumstances which had given rise to suspicions of vio- 
lence, and which had attracted the attention of the author- 
ities. On assisting the surgeon on whom devolved the?* 
duty of examining into the cause of the woman's death, 
%ve found the substance of the brain studded with a num- 
ber of distinctly circumscribed abscesses, from the size of 
a bean to that of a filbert. The body was more than 
usually corpulent, and the liver was in an advanced state 
of fatty degeneration.* The fatty deposits in the walls 



^ This cue afforded, taLevegy respect, a peculiarly sad example of ttie rendts of 
Jptemperance. The man, a native of England, was a worker In the precious metals^ 
and ft-om his great skill had been able, and even still was able, to earn a very Ugh 
remuneratloa It was his own expression, that if he had conducted himself with 
greater prudence, he might have ridden in his carriage. Yet his dwelling was a 
dingy closet, in a mean neighbourhood : and when the body had been placed upon 
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jof the arteries may present themselves in any part of the 
system : promoting the risk, wherever they occ^r, of re- 
3ults disastrous in proportion to the importance of the 
organs with which the vessels are connected, but nowhere 
free from the implication of serious consequences. Even 
in the prime of life fatal results are prone to follow this 
alteration of structure in the drunkard. A man, thirty- 
five years of age, greatly addicted to intemperance, was 
seen in a dying state, and expired soon afterwards. On 
opening the body, we found within the chest a large 
amount of efiiised blood, which was traced to a small 
opening in the descending aorta. This part of the vessel 
presented the organic change which has been described : 
its walls being softened, attenuated, and easily lacerable, 
especially near the point at whicU they had yielded. 

In some instances, the general mass of the brain has 
been found softer than natural, and in some harder ; but 
as these conditions are rarely distinctly marked, atid may 
depend upon circumstances merely accidental, such as 
-the period which has intervened before the examination, 
or the relations of climate and temperature, it is unneces- 
sary to insist upon them. Of more importance, however^ 
are those examples of local softening which are frequently 
met with, and which are not only sufficiently obvious in 
themselves, but which admit of being appreciated accu-> 
rately through comparison with the more natural standard 
of the parts * contiguous. This description of softening 
may present itself in any portion of the brain, and may 
be regarded, in a number of cases, as the product of 

t, email and tottering table, with the Umbs iopported by the back of a chair equally 
shattered, we had occupied the whole of its ftimiture. The bed was a heap of rag% 
placed on the Qoor in one of tlie oomenk 
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chronic congestion or inflammation, and in more, per- 
haps, as an effect of the circulation of a blood deficient in 
fibrine, and otherwise ill qualified to sustain the parts in 
a state of healthy nutrition. Thus, softening is not an 
independent disease, but rather a product of various, and 
even of almost conflicting morbid conditions. Gluge has 
observed it, in several instances^ in connection with the 
presence of fatty matter in considerable quantity ; and he 
has, on the other hand, noted the existence of deposits 
of fat in the brain of a drunkard, in which there was 
no trace of softening. The vessels of the cerebellum, and 
of the spinal marrow, have also been found occasionally 
dilated in those who have died the victims of intemper- 
ance. Lastly, it may again be noted here, that many 
observers, along with M. Calmeil, state that most of the 
cases of a form of incurable palsy which occurs in lunatics, 
and which has been termed the palsy of the insane, or 
general progressive paralysis, have been observed to 
present themselves in those who have been formerly ad- 
dicted to excessive drinking. 

In establishing a connexion between these morbid ap- 
pearances and the €symptoms which have presented them- 
selves in the drunkard during life, we can have little dif- 
ficulty in asserting that, wherever they have been found 
to occur, they are amply sufficient to account for the re- 
duced vital energy, the mental disorder, the stupor, the 
imbecility, the giddiness, the affections 6f the senses, and 
the palsy, complete or incomplete, which constitute a part 
of his melancholy depravations. Yet, certainly, they are 
not always encountered with such unfailing uniformity as 
to permit us to regard them as standing in any uncondi- 
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tlonal relation of cause and effect The nervous organi- 
zation is so delicate in itself, and the nature of its func- 
tions and of its structure so mysterious and so intricate, 
that we must admit the possibility of its actions becoming 
disordered in the extreme, without the appearance of any 
physical alteration in its texture, such as can be observed 
by the most careful inspection. Where, therefore, the 
more evident signs of change may happen to be wanting^ 
we must still call into account the blood-poison which 
has been continually diffusing itself through the wonder- 
ful apparatus of thought and volition, and of the vital 
movements, and must attribute the degeneracy of the 
functions to the taint at their source. 

Neither external symptom, nor alteration of internal 
structure, can at any time be viewed as an isolated condi- 
tion or phenomenon, without the risk, or even the certainty, 
of error. Each must be considered with reference to the cir- 
cumstances by which it is surrounded, and where these are 
not strictly parallel, we can have merely the vagueness 
of an analogy, and never the certainty of demonstration. 
Thus, of two similar states, that which establishes it- 
self suddenly will be accompanied by different phenom- 
ena from that which is constituted gradually, and while 
the changes in the one will be more violent, in the other 
they will be more enduring. It is usually in this gradual 
manner that the nervous energy of the drunkard glides 
into decay. There may be no assault of rapid and exten- 
sive injury, to which we may be able to assign a special 
origin. All the parts of the great nervous centres appear 
to be simultaneously affeeted : the intellect suffers in the 
brain ; the co-ordination of the movements in the cere- 
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bellum, or lesser brain;* and the movements themselves, 
and sensation, in the spinal marrow. Yet this may be 
all accomplished by scarcely perceptible gradations, un- 
der the protracted influence of a pernicious habit ; while, 
throughout, the sequence of the phenomena still remains too 
strict and too obvious to permit us to question its reality. 
Thus in the ordinary case of diseased changes being dis- 
covered in the brain of the dmnkard, or in the exceptional 
case of no such alterations being prominently observable, 
we are alike constrained to admit the operation of an in- 
dividual .cause, acting injuriously upon the nervous sys- 
tem ; and where organic changes in that system actually 
are perceptible, we can only regard these as inward and 
structural effects of that disordered action, of which the 
symptoms observed during life were the outward and 
functional expression. In explaining the phenomena of 
disease through the appearances on dissection, it is to be 
recollected, though it is not always recollected, that these 
are the effects of disease, and neither its causes nor its 
essence ; although, when once established, they may, as 
secondary causes, have reflected back an important influ- 
ence upon the original disorder. 

We have thus traced the operation of habits of pro- 
longed intemperance, firstly upon the apparatus and the 
products of digestion, and through these upon the blood ; 
and secondly, the effects produced by this vitiated blood 
upon the liver, the heart, the lungs, the bloodvessels, 
and the brain and nervous system ; as well as the dete- 
rioration it has caused in the general nutrition, through 

1 1n fatal cases of intoidcatioD, th$ cerebellum^ according to M. Floorens, becomet 
the scat of suffusion of blood. 
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the reduction of certain of the animal substances to a 
lower grade of vitality. We have seen that the stream 
of life has carried with it everywhere a poison of which 
it was unable to divest itself; that it has introduced its 
bane into those very organs, as the liver and the lungs, 
which were destined for its depuration, to mar their effi- 
ciency by disordering their action and deranging their 
structure ; that the most vital of the functions, as well as 
the highest of the faculties, have thus sunk before its de- 
leterious influence ; and that it has impressed throughout, 
with more or less distinctness, the permanent tracks of 
its progress. Still impure and loaded with an excess of 
carbonaceous matter, and even still, as has been proved, 
impregnated with alcohol, it farther traverses the circu- 
lation to seek its third principal emunctory, the kidney ; 
the last remaining outlet by which its impurities may be 
ejected from the system. Along with these, the blood 
has now to throw off also a large part of the organised 
principles, which, in the midst of the natural changes of 
supply, of waste, and of renewal, perpetually attendant 
upon the intimate or molecular actions of the living sys- 
tem, having become effete and useless, has been taken 
up by the absorbents, and carried into the veins ; whence, 
modified and recombined by the vital chemistry, it is 
diffused with the circulation, chiefly in the form of what 
is termed urea. This substance, abounding in the ele- 
mentary principle of nitrogen, is now to be ultimately 
poured out, as an exhausted and noxious matter, by this 
its allotted channel ; as the lungs, the skin, and the liver 
had been the leading channels for the residue or waste of 
the carbon. 

M 
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Whether it be that the kidney is of a really less deli- 
cate organization than other parts of the system with 
which the perverted blood has come into contact, or 
that its office is more simple, and therefore its single 
duty of discharging the excrementitious portions of the 
blood less susceptible of detriment ; or that the alco- 
hol in the blood has now been diffused through the gene- 
ral mass of the circulation, and is therefore less concen- 
trated than in the earlier part of its progress through the 
veins of the upper portion of the intestines ; it is at least 
certain, that the proportion of examples of affections of 
the kidney in the drunkard is much smaller than that of 
diseases of the liver. Such examples, however, recur 
with too great frequency, and are too disastrous in their 
consequences, not to demand particular attention, and 
force upon us the conviction, that the functions of this 
organ also, direct and uncomplicated as they appear, are 
continually overtasked by the excesses of the intemperate, 
and that, in a considerable number of eases, its texture 
is seriously injured^ or even idtimately destroyed. The 
first effect of habits of intemperance is, here as elsewhere, 
a degree of excitement in the local circulation, by which 
the blood is accumulated in too great quantity in the 
minute vessels : hence congestion, and a tumefied and 
obstructed condition of the organ, with a tendency to 
sub-acute or chronic inflammation. The excitement 
of a single debauch, or of debauches at protracted 
intervals, may appear to a casual observer to promote 
the Unction of the kidneys ; but there has been here nei- 
ther that excess nor continuity of action which we have 
described as necessary to establish a state of congestion, 
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« 

and the excitement has been limited to its usual primary 
e£fect of accelerating the movements. 

It is as the indulgence confirms the habit, that the 
habit develops the danger. Dissections, at different 
stages of progress, shew that the organ, which was at 
first simply enlarged, begins afterwards to present tokens 
of material alteration. Its exterior surface assumes a 
yellow tinge, varied by specks or patches of red, and 
sometimes with little granular projections. On section, 
its outer or cortical substance shews the yellow tint ex- 
tending throughout, with diflferent shades of intensity; 
while the inner, or medullary substance, may still retain 
its natural appearance. As the morbid process advances, 
the cortical substance becomes diminished in bulk, and 
the medullary part verges also into yellow. The urinif- 
erous tubes are observed to be filled with globules of 
fat, which appear afterwards in their interstices ; or their 
structure is broken up, and fatty matter occupies their 
place. Thus we have once again the characteristic de- 
pravation into that material which is the lowest in the 
scale of animal organization, and which, from the absence 
of nitrogen, approaches the nearest to the generality of 
vegetables ; as if it were the fate of the drunkard to de- 
scend everywhere in the scale of being, and the most 
bidden parts of his structure were made to bear the 
marks of his degradation, as indelibly as these are re- 
vealed outwardly in his aspect and demeanour. The 
urine now becomes defective in its solid, or purely excre- 
mentitious portions, while the animal principle of albu- 
men is eliminated in their place ; so that the blood loses, 
in the latter, that which it ought to have retamed, and 
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retains in the former, that which it ought to have l6st« 
Hence, in the constantly more tangled maze of diseased 
actions and reactions, we have now a new sojarce of de- 
bility, and of perverted, or defective nutrition ; and other 
tendencies are formed for that farther succession of dis- 
orders, the nature of which has been already indicated. 

Towards the close of the disease the kidney is gene- 
rally atrophied. Watery swellings of the face and 
limbs now usually present themselves, and are often 
accompanied by dropsy of the abdomen or of the chest ; 
especially in those common examples, where the affec- 
tion of the kidney has been associated with fatty degen- 
erescence of the liver. Apoplectic stupor, catarrh, 
pleurisy, or diarrhoea, are other concomitants, ready to 
ensure the fatal termination : partly the results of the 
deleterious principles congregated and retained within the 
blood, which, from the source of life, the drunkard has 
changed into its poison ; and partly of the mass of watery 
fluid accumulated within the system, which overwhelms 
other organs, while seeking the egress denied to it through 
its natural channels. In the former of these senses, 
therefore, it may be sadly and truly said of the drunkard, 
degraded otherwise so far below his better nature, that ij; 
virtually ceases to be a fable to speak of the reptile per- 
ishing by the venom which it has itself engendered. 
The fatty degeneration of the kidney is generally an in- 
curable disorder, and instances of recovery are more espe* 
cially rare where it has been known to occur as the pro- 
duct of intemperance ; ,and this, says Christison, is its 
chief predisposing cause. Gluge is also inclined to attrib- 
ute its prevalence, at Brussels, principally to the immod- 
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erate use of brandy. In a beer- drunkard, likewise, who 
was affected with dropsy, and who died from erysipelas 
terminating in mortification, the latter distinguished pa^ 
thologist found the kidneys of twice the natural size, and 
containing a large accumulation of fat globules, within 
and around the uriniferous tubes. 
. Affections of the spleen have also been described by 
authors, as ranking among those which may occasionally 
be justly attributed to the effects of habits of intoxica-^ 
tion. In the case of the discharged soldier previously 
referred to, this organ was found greatly enlarged. Its 
liormal dimensions, according to Meckel, are four inches 
in length, by three in breadth, and one in thickness ; but 
in this case all these dimensions were doubled, so that 
the cubic contents were eight times those of its healthy 
condition* It was covered with a layer of coagulable 
lymph on its anterior surface, and had contracted exten- 
sive adhesions with the stomach, the left lobe of the liver, 
the diaphragm, and the large intestine. The spleen has 
also been observed to be enlarged, in cases of death from 
the drunkard's or shaking delirium. Such instances, 
however, neither occur with sufficient regularity, nor are 
marked by constitutional appearances sufficiently char- 
acteristic, to claim any decided attention in relation to 
our inquiry. 

But causes, apparently the most inadequate, sometimes 
arrest suddenly the career of the drinker. Of this, the 
following instance may suffice as an example. A woman, 
whose appearance, along with the peculiar tremor of the 
hands, denoted the drunkard, had what seemed to be a slight 
catarrh, and no apprehensions were entertained regarding 
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her. In two days, however, shortly after awaking Jn the 
morning, she suddenly expired. She had no'diffieully of 
breathing in the course of her illness, or before her death ; 
/ and, on carefully examining the body, nothing was found 
to account for the rapidly fatal termination, unloss that 
the lungs, spleen, and liver were found remarkably con- 
gested with blood. Tho case appeared one of thogfe in- 
stances in which, having tainted the springs of life, gra- 
dually undermined the vigour of the constitution, and im- 
paired the intimate structure and action of the organs^ 
the drunkard becomes liable, on the operation of merely 
trifling agencies, to results of the most serious descrip- 
tion ; the most casual, and seemingly least unfavourable 
circumstance testing too violently tho capacity of the 
vital forces, now unable to sustain what might have been 
otherwise a scarcely appreciable shock, or to retrieve 
what might have been a scarcely appreciable injury. 
Thus, in aH probability, in the instance of this woman, 
the smaller bloodvessels, or capillaries, of certain of the 
principal internal organs, had been lowered in their 
powers of vital contractility to that point in which their 
functions could be farther maintained, and life continued, 
in so far, and only in so far, as they were subjected to 
no farther perturbing causes. But let any fresh elements 
of diseased action, however insignificant, and in whatever 
manner, be brought to bear upon organs in this condi- 
tion, then the depressing forces at once preponderate : 
the capillaries cease to urge onwards the eiprrent of the 
blood; it stagnates in them, and in the larger vessels 
communicating with them ; the vital organs become clog- 
ged, and their functions arrested ; and death is sure to 
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fellow, because the conditions of life have ceased to exist* 
Thus destruction surprises the drunkard, and overwhelms 
him with the most triyial weapons ; the stroke of which 
he has invited, laying open his vitals before them, and 
sharpening their efficacy with his own hand. 

Lastly, it now seems comparatively easy to offer a 
rational explanation of that condition of combustibility of 
the body, which is fitted to give rise to the description of 
boniing usually designated spontaneous combustion. Few 
now believe in the strict accuracy of the latter designi^ 
tion, or in the doctrine which it involves, and fewer still 
will credit it after reading the clear, though, it must be 
confessed, somewhat dogmatical exposition of Liebig. 
But when this distinguished chemist proceeds so far as to 
question, whether the ordinary degree of combustibility 
of the human body be itself really capable of increase in 
any remarkable degree, he seems to fall into that logical 
orror, of inferring without weighing all the possible cir- 
cumstances, which he rebukes so sharply in others ; and 
leaves us to desire that an equal fiimiliarity with the 
pathological room and the hospital, as with the laboratory, 
had placed him in a better position for judging of the 
manner in which the action of external agents upon the 
living structure may be controlled by circumstances, or 
modified by disease. If it have been proved that the 
Hood has carried with it the alcohoHe fiuid to every por- 
tion of the body, imbuing the inmost recesses of structure 
as it traverses the more minute ramifications of the blood- 
vessels ; if it bear with it thither also a considerable por- 
tion of fatty or oily matter in all parts of its circuit ; and 
if, moreover, it has everywhere laid down this fatty sub- 
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stance in remarkable exuberance, either as a simple ie-^ 
posit, or, what may be here of far greater importance, as an 
actual conversion and degradation of other structures 
into its lower form of animality; it is manifest that 
we have here abundant materials of an inflammable 
nature, which must present a ready fiiel to any casual 
application of Are which may reach them from without 

The objection ^ that a non-combustible substance, or 
one difficultly combustible, is not rendered more so by 
being joined to a more combustible one, falls to the 
ground, when we thus remember that, with the advanced 
drunkard, it may be less a combination of a substance of 
slow combustion, like flesh, with one of ready combustion, 
like fat, than an absolute conversion of the former into 
the latter ; and therefore the existence of a combustible 
substance more exclusively. And even this fat of the 
drunkard differs in its characters and aspect from ordinary 
fat. May it not have acquired properties which render it 
still more readily combustible? Whainew combinations of 
alcohol, or its constituents, with the organic substances, 
dependent on what molecular or isomeric changes, may 
be effected by the chemistry of the living system under 
such circumstances, has assuredly never hitherto been 
ascertained so fully as to entitle even the most ingenious 
speculator to speak dogmatically, when he has to oppose 
facts which have not yet been controverted, or proved to 
be capable of any more certain explanation. Professor 
Bischoff',' like Liebig, insists strongly on the large propor- 
tion of water in the hnman body, as inconsistent with the 

1 Liebig, op. eitoL p. 2L 
. i Henke'i ZeiUcArVt/Ur die SiaatsartneiktmOe, b. Iz. p. l(»-210u 
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possibility of its entering into combustion. But watef 
may be expelled by beat, from tbe combustion of other 
materials, existing in more than Ordinary abundance. 
Neither does this objection come reasonably from a che- 
mist ; for if water itself does not burn, its elements do, 
and chemistry and electricity easily produce the wonder. 
Electricity separates the combustible material, and applies 
the spark ; and potassium starts into flame upon the moist 
cmrface that supplies the fiiel. Such facts, alone^ place 
us in a position which, if it does not enable us to explain 
the phenomenon of spontaneous combustion, in the sense 
in which many have understood it, precludes us at least 
from denying peremptorily the possibility of its occur- 
rence ; if we are to be urged to reject the authority of 
evidence, and to take the unstable ground of relying ex- 
clusively upon a priori reasoning. Besides, it is unjust 
to argue unhesitatingly from facts in ordinary chemistry, 
to processes in the living organization. Professor Bis-* 
ohoff appears to question this, and asserts that, if it be true 
that 2 X 2 be 4 in chemistry, it must be true everywhere 
else. But we must first well assure ourselves, that what 
we know to be 2 in chemistry, and what we assume to 
be 2 in organic life, are really identical quantities. Fail- 
ing in this, we fail utterly, and have been merely wasting 
ingenuity upon an abstraction. And let it be remem- 
bered also, that the sufiferershave been nearly universally 
females, in whom the carbonaceous, or combustible prin- 
ciples naturally predominate, as the nitrogenous in the 
male. It would certainly savour somewhat of simplicity, 
to quote Plutarch as an adequate authority, at the present 
day, on any point of scientific speculation ; but where he 
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Bpt9k» to matters which, from the customs of the times, 
naturally eame under his own observation, to an extent 
which cannot occur now, his known honesty renders him 
an available witness. At all events, it appears interest- 
ing to notice, that he mentions it as a usual practice of 
the officials, in burning the bodies of the dead, to '^ put 
one female body with ten males upon the same pile;'' for 
that, he adds, ^' contains some inflammable and oily parts, 
and serves as fuel for the rest."* 

With this concurrence of circumstances, then, and thus 
ripened for the consummation, the unhappy drunkard 
sinks down in the stupor of intoxication, and 6omes into 
contact with a burning candle or with glowing embers. 
The fixe penetrates the surface, and approaches the more 
combustible matters beneatk The fat melts, and the 
mingled oil and spirit burn with a smouldering flame, 
which is kept subdued by the admixture of other animal 
substances less inflammable, and yet attains sufficient 
power to consume the solid portions of the body, them- 
selves, even to the bones,* deeply interpenetrated with ht. 
Doubtless all the requisite conditions must concur, in 
their fullest development, to admit the production of this 
extraordinary effect. It can be no argument against 
the explanation, that the body of a healthy person, 
poisoned by alcohol, is not susceptible of this form of 
ignition ; because the very fact of the previous healthy 
condition places the individual beyond the limit of effi- 
cient causation. Any one may ascertain, however, that 
a portion of fat,^ which has been steeped for some time in 

1 PIatarch'8 Symposiaes: Quest iv. 

a Boklttuuky, Op. oitoL {Die aat^-Dyftratit), b. L p. 547. 
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ordmMj^proofjgmt^ may be made to bum Tnthout dif- 
ficulty, with the aid of little extraneous combustible 
matter; and that the flame actually presents the dull 
lurid appearance which has been described as character- 
istic of the combustion of the drunkard. But kt the 
explanation be what it may, the fact of the occurrence 
appears as strongly vouched as it is deeply impressive ; 
and, if it constitute a strange and terrible visitation, it at 
least depends upon too large an amount of evidence to 
he hastily rejected as incredible. 

In conclusion, if I have succeeded in rendering the 
tenour of the preceding details as comprehensible to the 
ordinary reader, as they are interesting to the scientific 
inquirer, the perfect and natural sequence which has pre- 
vailed throughout the chain of causation cannot have 
failed to have arrested his attention. Wherever the 
effects of the alcoholic liquors have shewn themselves, 
they have been marked by two leading characteristics : 
primarily, the accumulation of blood in the vessels of the 
orgi^^Fected ; and subsequently, the perversion of ita 
nutrition, and^lhe fatty degeneration of its tissues. But, 
as hasTeen already stated, it is by no means intended to 
be implied, that the changes in the different organs of 
the body are invariably effected in the precise order of 
succession through which we have traced them. And 
not everything which is discovered in the body of the 
drunkard is the result of his drunkenness. An amiable 
zeal to establish a principle may incite to the indiscrim- 
inate gathering together, and enforcing, of every fact 
which may appear to bear, however remotely, on the 
subject ; but the more dbpassionate observer will study 
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to keep in remembrance, that to be led by enthusiasm is 
something wide apart from being conyinced by leasmif 
and that he who has arrived at convictions in his own 
jndgmenty throngh any other than a strict method, will 
never be able to impress them enduringlj npon that of 
others. 

Of the justice of that interpretation of the result of the 
dnmkard's habits which we have here furnished, as ap- 
preciable through an examination of the body after death, 
we have a threefold testimony to offer : firstly, in that 
uniformity of effect which has been seen to pervade the 
morbid changes wherever situated, and which seems to 
imply unequivocally the existence of a uniformity of 
cause ; secondly, in the fact, that the most careful and 
experienced observers, in times and countries widely 
separated, and beyond suspicion of bias or collusion, have 
demonstrated, from the result of their investigations, that 
in the prevailing abuse of inUmcaiing liquors this uniform 
cause is manifestly to be discovered ; and thirdly, because 
by many inquiries, and particularly by those more directiy 
instituted by Rosch^ and Ogston,* the subjects of which 
were designedly selected from among such drunkards 
as had perished suddenly from accident or suicide, and 
in whom, therefore, there existed the smallest risk of the 
peculiar results of their intemperance being found com- 
plicated, and so confounded, with those of any other 
fiatal malady which might be extraneous to them, it has 
been proved that the whole range of effects discovered 



1 Ueber die Vergi/tung dureh Weingeist: ffenke's Zeitschiift fUr die Staattanne^ 
kunde, 1850, p. 245. 
Si 3rU. and For. Med. CMrurg. Review^ voL xUL «nd xiv. 1851 
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corresponds with that which has been held to be elicited 
from the more general sources.* Thus, by founding upon 
one set of facts the most ample and consistent, and seek^ 
ing to exclude another which might have confused us, 
we intercept the sources of error, and give to our con- 
clusions the utmost certainty that, in the existing state 
of science, they seem capable of admitting. For al- 
though, as we have formerly stated, it would be rash 
to maintain, upon the consideration of a few instances 
only, that identity of eflfect involved absolute identity 
of cause, yet when these instances become exten- 
sively multiplied, and when unity of result recurs unde- 
viatingly under diversity of conditions, one condition 
remaining persistently the same, we have, through this 
multiplicity and uniformity, the surest evidence of which 
such topics are capable, that in that condition the really 
efficient agency has been discovered. I have stated this 
thus methodically, because it leaves nothing to depend 
upon a merely general impression or assumption, but 
comprehends the sum of what has been attempted to be 
proved by specific facts, or direct portraiture, throughout 
the course of these observations ; and because I believe 
that, by silencing every pretext through which the 
drunkard has suffered himself to be seduced, it leaves 
him no other resource than to admit the mingled guilt 
and folly of his propensity, and to shudder at its results. 
It cannot be easy to extort reflection from the thought* 
less, or concession from the hardened. Yet where weighty 



1 To these I may add the oral teatlmoiiy, of a like nature, of Dr Dlanhy, Proles, 
ior of legal medicine in Vienna, at to numeroai &cta obaeryed by him In hia 
offlclal capacity in that dty. 
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truths are known to exist, it becomes a duty to proclaim 
them, to reiterate them, and to assert their prerogative. 
^Hhey will strike somewhere into the stubborn soil : or, still 
better, they may fall gently on some overshadowed recess 
in our holier nature, and restore its brightness. 

There is a kind of confirmation of the truth of our 
general conclusions, in the results which have been arrived 
at through experiments regarding the effects of intoxicat- 
ing drinks upon the lower animals. We find recorded 
some interesting facts of this description in the valuable 
work of Professor Huss,' to which I have already had 
the gratification of making repeated reference, as one in 
which the author paints the different states of the drunk- 
ard so truly, that the observer, who follows nature, must 
usually, in a large degree, follow him also. Professor 
DahlstrQm, of the Veterinary School at Stockholm, se* 
lected three dogs of nearly the same size, but differing in 
their ages and temper. To these he gave daily, and at 
once, during the course of eight months, six ounces of 
the common brandy of the country. The results were 
nearly the same in each of the animals. One of them 
died exhausted towards the close of the period, and the 
other two were killed ; when the bodies of all were sub- 
mitted to examination. In the course of the experiment 
it had been found that, after the first month, they could 
only be induced to swallow the brandy with great diffi- 
culty. Under its contiDuance, their voices became altered, 
their bark being hoarse and dull ; they had trembling in 
the limbs, with occasional spasms and startings; their 

1 Chnmisk Alkohoisvukdmn: ^ndra (tfddnmgm, ^ 174 
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muscular strength became diminished^ so that thej were 
unable to stand even to take their food; the sense of 
feeling was deadened, and this was especially remarked in 
the skin of the ears, usually so sensitive ; their sleep was 
disturbed ; they were generally listless, yet manifested an 
inclination to attack other dogs that approached them ; 
their hearing was defective ; their eyes were watery and 
inexpressive. At the commencement they shewed, after 
swallowing their dose, a peculiar liveliness, and an eager* 
ness for food, but the appetite gradually decreased, till it 
changed to repugnance ; yet there subsisted throughput 
a general tendency to the growth of fat. On dissection, 
the mucous membrane of the stomach was found in a 
state of chronic inflammation; the liver was diseased; 
there was chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils, the windpipe, and the lungs ; the vessels 
of the brain and its membranes were distended with 
blood, and in one instance there was an efifusion of 
watery fluid ; the muscles were soft and flabby ; and the 
fat was deficient in consistency. The kidneys in all 
were found unaltered. In certain trials, also, by Pom- 
mer, with reference to the effects of alcohol upon dogs, 
the substance of the heart was found partially converted 
into fat.^ The inference to be drawn from these experi- 
ments is unimpeachable. The dog, like man, is an omniv- 
orous animal ; and ardent i^irits are no more an article 
of natural diet for the one than for the other. Alas for 
humanity! the resemblance of the effects in the reluc- 

1 Roach, Der MUsbraueh geiitiger CMrOnke, p. 177. 
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tant brute, and in tbe man who is reducing himself to 
something lower than the brute, is too strikingly identi- 
cal, to permit us to dwell upon it without a sense of 
humiliation. 

Thus the diversified proofs gather themselves from 
every quarter, and with a fulness and precision of evi- 
dence which has scarcely a parallel elsewhere in the 
science of medicine. All have pointed imchallengeably 
to the conclusion, that alcohol is the most widely and 
intensely destructive of poisons. In large and concen- 
trated doses there are few which are more promptly and 
inevitably fatal. In more moderate and diluted portions, 
continuously repeated, it is, with its own peculiar modifi- 
cations of action, obviously one of those so called cumu- 
lative poisons, of which science possesses other well- 
known examples in corrosive sublimate, fox-glove, and 
arsenic ; which also may be either rapidly fatal in large 
qusStities, or small quantities of which may be given, with 
a first effect far less appreciable than that of alcohol, and 
continued, each separate dose alike unmarked by violent 
symptoms, till at last the deleterious qualities become 
amassed in the system, and life falls a certain sacrifice if 
they be farther perseveringly administered. Hence it is with 
a really just appreciation of their effects, that spirits, as 
taken by the drunkard, have received their ancient and 
common appellation of a " slow poison ;" an idea which 
Professor Huss has ingeniously developed, so as to sys- 
tematize the greater part of their range of action. With 
not less truth, moral as well as physical, has gin been 
popularly designated as " blue ruin," That a being pos- 
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sessed of reason should by such means destroy reason, 
and a being doting on life should thus be prodigal of life, 
is one of those weaknesses in man which may excite the 
sj^rapathies of the coldest, while it is a dishonour which 
may humble the spirit of the proudest. 



CHAPTER X. 



PBEVENTIOSr AND CURE. 



What effect the aggregate of the preceding details 
may produce upon my reader, it is not for me to imagine : 
but for my own part, as I look back upon them, and know 
them as true, they seem to constrain me to hold my 
breath for a while, with a feeling of horror and wonder. 
And yet, the sum of what has been here presented is 
only a small portion of the actual evils which result from 
intemperance. But it has been well remarked, that every 
ri^etch of the misery produced by strong drinks must re- 
main far below the truth, and yet appear to exceed it. 
It is indeed difficult to strip such realities of their look of 
fable, and to comprehend all that they involve, or all 
with which they stand in relation. 

"We have here necessarily considered the question only 
as it affects the individual, in his own person, and in the 
most simple and direct manner. But what individual is 
there, who stands so wholly aloof from his fellows, that 
he cannot also spread somewhere over others the burden 
of his poverty, the poison of his example, the dispeace of 
his brawls, the shame of his degradation, and the evil 
and suffering of his violence ? If we acknowledge, with 
all medical writers of eminence, that there is probably, 
in this country, no source of disease more fertile than a 
habitual excess in intoxicating liquors, what statistician 
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1ft there who will not add to its condemnation hj shewing 
the vastness of its operations, what moralist, or minister 
of religion, who will question the noxiousness of its in- 
fluence, or what administrator of justice who will deny 
its tendencies towards the fostering of the most pernicious 
disorder and crime ? There surely lies somewhere an im- 
perative duty, upon society, or upon governments, to aid 
the strenuous f^w who seek to arrest the diffusion of so 
stupendous a mischief; and it cannot be much longer held 
wise or becoming, in a cultivated people, to see the 
drunkard and his drunkenness, with their wide complexity 
of ruin, and yet tolerate the indecency and accept the 
burden. 

One primary and obvious duty which devolves upon 
society, or upon the more intelligent portion of it, with 
reference to our subject, is to make provision for the dis-* 
semination, through all classes, of distinct and precise 
ideas regarding the pernicious effects of habits of excess* 
The vice must be everywhere displayed as it truly exists ; 
and that not by merely general denunciations, but by earn- 
est reasonings on specific facts. When once fully stripped 
of the false glitter which masks its initiatory stages, and 
its tendencies exposed with all their gross facilities of 
descent, the terrors of the prospect may arrest those who 
could scarcely have receded when once involved in the 
riper contamination. The reform of drunkenness must 
begin with the sober ; and individuals may join to sus- 
tain each other in the maintenance of habits of temperance, 
even more than in their re-establishment when broken, 
through mutual encouragement and example. Hence 
the value of temperance, or abstinence societies, by whicii 
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both these objects have been attempted to be achieved, 
and, in many instances, with signal success. 

Before him who is already temperate, these societies, 
persisting in the line of duty which they have themselves 
indicated, should contrive to bring unceasingly, yet ever 
mildly and modestly, and winningly, the admonition, 
that although assuredly not all who engage in convivi- 
ality become drunkards, there is yet not one who does not 
incur the risk ; and that the numbers who are finally in- 
volved are in reality exceedingly great. They will shew 
that it is indeed the peculiar distinction, as it is the chief 
peril of this propensity, that it contains within itself the 
tendency to create its own persistence. There is cer- 
tainly no human desire or gratification which may not be 
indulged to excess ; and it has not been neglected to be 
urged, that the argument against the moderate use of 
spirits might be directed also against the moderate use of 
every other enjoyment. But, while no other sensuality 
is surrounded with such manifold facilities for its gratifica- 
tion, there is also no other the suflfering, or the exhaustion, 
from the i ndulgence of which finds its fallacious restora- 
tive in the repetitio n of itse lf; and thus the growth of 
every other passion or appetite has its natural checks, 
which to the drunkard are wholly wanting. Hence the 
seductive nature of his propensity, and the necessity for 
the most stem resistance to its first encroachments^ 
masked as these are by specious attractions, but assuredly 
not founded on any original or real want in his system. 

To him, who has already fallen under these entice-* 
ments, the temperance societies will proffer an ever open 
harbour of refuge and of safety. But as ridicule, which 
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few are able to bear, and which renders the shaken spirit 
of the drunkard desperate, is frequently cast upon those 
who pledge their vows to these societies, and shortly 
afterwards fail in their resolutions to abide by them, it 
would be prudent if all new members, whether the tem- 
perate who oflfers his example, or who merely seeks for 
assurance in his position of safety, or the intemperate, 
who sues for protection against himself, were to be ad- 
mitted at first only as probationers ; and then be advanced, 
/after the resolute experience of a year, to the full privileges 
of membership, with the right of vote or of holding office 
in the association. The originally temperate will cheer- 
fully undergo this, on his part, supposititious ordeal, in 
order that the less stable may be encouraged in what to 
him is a real and arduous trial ; and that there may appear 
nothing which could be regarded as an invidious distinc- 
tion between them. In case of any dereliction, the period 
of probation would, of course, be gladly and unhesitat- 
ingly renewed, at the desire of the defaulter. To him, 
who could, by this instrumentality, achieve over himself 
a real and enduring success, what humane or reflecting 
apirit would not offer its tribute of honour and respect ? 
" It is," says B9ttcher, the leading and judicious advo- 
cate for temperance in Germany, ^'a great and noble 
thing to subdue our impulses and our inclinations ; but 
)iis victory is still greater who has conquered his desires 
and his passions." 

To the labourer or artizan, who adopts a plea which 
cannot avail the rich, and who seekn in the use of spirits 
H means to revive or maintain his bodily strength, it will 
be the continued duty of the societies to teach and re- 
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teach the lesson, that alcohol does not contain, and there- 
fore cannot impart, the elements of highly animalized 
products, such as the muscular substance which serves as 
the apparatus for his toil : that it has thus no real capa- 
city either to renovate or sustain, but merel y acts as th e 
blast wTnVTi jyf^Y^j^pii^ thpi flflipp WTthvnt iufirpnFripn Jji£ 
Ifuel^'and so^ hurries and completes the jjuste. It is 
worthy the remembrance of tte British handicraftsman, 
that the stately fanes of York, Winchester, Lincoln and 
Salisbury were reared at a time when neither the genius 
of the designer, nor the practical skill of the workman, 
profiise of resources and patient of labour, could be inspired 
by brandy. The societies will warn all, that true vigour 
can only be supplied, or restored, by sound food, rest, 
and pure air ; and they will shew, from the mass of evi- 
dence which has now accumulated from every quarter, to 
an extent and of a quality which it would be the merest 
obstinacy to dispute, that in every variety of casual ex- 
posure, as in every description of labour, the powers of 
resistance have been best sustained by ordinary warm 
and nourishing drinks, and not by ardent spirits. 

They will ask those who are subjected to the inclem- 
ency of the weather, to discriminate between hefat itself, 
and its mere sensation. Spirits cannot .increase the 
former directly, unless in so far as, taken in a moderate 
quantity, they may stimulate the circulation for a while, 
if depressed below its natural level ; when they may pro* 
mote the flow of the blood in the minute vessels, and 
hasten that interchange of particles during the progress 
of which heat is developed. But this is the kind of ac- 
tion which leads to a revulsion, and soon conducts to as 
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opposite condition. And indeed, tbe experiments of 
Nasse, and others, appear to shew, that even very mode- 
rate quantities of intoxicating fluids tend to diminish the 
temperature of the body. The main office of spirits, then, 
is at all times to create merely a seasat ipn of hffl t, through 
the stimulus of their contact, like any other j un gent or 
Acrid substance ; and we have already seen that, when 
carried'to excess, they positively end by diminishing the 
warmth of the body in a conspicuous degree, by inter- 
rupting those changes in the blood upon which the evo- 
lution of heat is dependent. One special instance of this 
may suffice, and it is worth recording. Four British 
regiments marched from St John's, New Brunswick, to 
Quebec, a distance of 360 miles, during the depth of 
winter; the thermometer frequently ranging as low as 
from 20* to 25® below the freezing-point. During the 
march, ^ which probably lasted from three weeks to a 
month, three individuals perished : one from vomiting of 
blood, and two from being frt)zen to death, while in a 
state of intoxication.^ Yet its effects in extreme heats 
may be even more pernicious. '' In the season that has 
just closed upon us," says Dr Sewall of Washington, 
" we have had a melancholy exhibition of the eflfect of 
intemperance, in the tragical death of some dozens of our 
fellow-citizens ; and, had the extreme heat which pre- 
vailed for several days continued for as many weeks, we 
should hardly have had a confirmed drunkard left among 
us. * Many of those deaths which came under my notice 
seemed almost spontaneous, and some of them took place 

1 Arm§ SUaittUal Report*, by CoL TuIIoch and Br Bolfoar, IBB^ 
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in less than one hour from the first symptom of indispo* 
sition." * From the experience of our own colonies, in- 
stances of a like description might be adduced to almost 
$jij extent. 

It might seem that the task of the temperance societies 
would be completed, when thej had pointed, beyond all 
this, to those shocks to the health of mind and body, an4 
to that mental and physical debasement which it has been 
my especial province to paint in relation to the individual, 
and the effects of which upon the welfare of families, and 
the general system of society, I leave to be traced by 
others, in order to prove that the sensuality which has 
been shewn to have no real advantages to o£fer in com- 
pensation, is yet capable of becoming the widest and 
most unfailing of sources of poverty, degradation and 
death. In our keenly commercial times, when the most 
acute and persevering of intellects have been brought to 
bear upon questions of traffic, and when, in particular, 
the subject of life assurance has been made the topie of 
investigations^ at once the most minute and the most ex- 
tensive, into the causes and conditions of human mortality, 
it becomes important to note, that no ordinary insurance 
office wiU entertain the proposals of a drunkard. 

But the temperance societies will, in reality, have made 
but little progress towards the completion of their aims, 
if they content themselves with the mere attempt to abol- 
ish a vicious indulgence, without any farther efforts to 
occupy the void which they are thus seeking to create in 
the habits of an extensive portion of the community. 

1 Fmtrth Report of American Temperance Society, 1881, p. 88, ApfK. . 
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Tbey will rarely succeed, and this they have widely felt, 
even with all the force of reason on their side, in destroy- 
ing a bad habit, unless they can insinuate another and a 
better in its place. No one now questions the neces- 
sity for the extension of a well-considered system of edu- 
cation for our youth ; and it is to be trusted that it is to 
cherish no chimera to expect, that it will one day be 
judged infinitely more necessary to store opening minds 
with just rules of self-government, and with a knowledge 
of duty in relation to others, than with the history of 
the past, or with treatises or narratives regarding topics 
in which none have any immediate concern. A simple 
code of ethics prepared for this purpose, and carefully 
adapted to youthful capacities, inculcating with cheerful 
humanity the precepts upon which may be based a vir- 
tuous and manly character, will thus be deemed as fit a 
text-book as any which may be compiled from the more 
ordinarily selected resources of literature. 

And after all, how little has been accomplished, .when 
the education of the boy has passed through all its usual 
stages, if that of the man be not instantly commenced, 
and unbrokenly continued. There is no period of greater 
trial than that which elapses between youth and man- 
hood : and every civilized community is bound, in com- 
mon prudence, to suggest for all classes the means of 
pleasing yet profitable occupation, to invite the leisure 
of those who are traversing it ; in addition to the pri- 
mary education, secular as well as religious, the diffu- 
sion of which, slowly and divisively though it be ap- 
proached by divine as well as lawgiver, is requisite to 
constitute a first basis for stability of morals. Each 
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should be solicited to habits of providence, and of self-de- 
pendence, by the establishment of savings banks and benefit 
societies ; to intellectual pleasure and improvement, and to 
advancement in the knowledge of their various handi- 
crafts, by libraries and mechanics' institutes ; to agree- 
able and wholesome recreation in the open air, by the 
encouragement of a taste for gardening with its asso- 
ciations of gentleness and beauty; and to a love for 
domestic enjoyments, by diffusing an acquaintance with 
those sanitary rules and conditions which, taken in con- 
nexion with the rest, render a home at once healthful 
and happy. Thus education will be true education; 
ignorpnce and misery will relax their grasp of the cup ; 
and society will have taken heed that all its members 
are in that position of moral freedom (more precious than 
personal) in which they may see vice and crime in their 
proper aspects, and not with the perverted notions of a 
defective training, in which the wrong is known but not 
appreciated. To neglect to educate, is all but literally 
to neglect to place lights where there is the deepest dark- 
ness and the greatest danger. Doubtless, with all this, 
there will be but slow progress and much to dishearten ; 
but, as the responsibility is everywhere, the kindly pres- 
sure must be everywhere, and the perseverance unwea- 
ried. It is only the moral charlatan who pretends, or 
the visionary who expects, that great and real diseases 
can be extirpated by a single effort, or in an instant of 
time. X 

It is difficult, in some matters, to catch the world in 
earnest, or to arouse its interest keenly imlbings apart 
from its ordinary pursuits of individual gain or plea- 
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mire. But should such efforts as we have imagined 
become fervent and general throughout the community, 
and rise into prominence as the expression of an exten- 
sively felt consciousness of a popular defect, and of the 
necessity for its remedy, they would soon, from the na- 
ture of our institutions, engage the co-operation of the 
legislature, to aid in a wholesome reaction through the 
influence of appropriate enactments. A recent act, re- 
garding tiie vending of arsenic, recites, and very justly, 
that the unrestricted sale of that poison facilitates the 
commission of crime ; and it proceeds to the enactment 
of a number of clauses, so stringent as to be nearly pro- 
hibitory of its ordinary retail. Yet what is this better, 
comparatively speaking, than that natural purblindness, 
which may affect legislators as well as others, and through 
which the attention is surprised and fixed by any object, 
rather in proportion to its novelty than its importance ; 
so that the scores of cases of poisoning and death frpjji 
arsenic are dwelt upon with intense anxiety, while the^ 
'myriaJs of instances of violence and destruction from the - 
unrestricted use of ardent spirits are, in so far as any real 
system of prevention is concerned, too common-place to 
attract notice, and are passed unheeded and uncared for? 
Possibly'tllS period may arrive, though it would savour 
of enthusiasm to anticipate it at present, when the pro- 
miscuous sale of spirits may be absolutely prohibited 
amongst us. Doubtless, there will be greater security 
for this change, if it can be so insinuated that it shall not 
be forced upon the people, but that it shall be developed 
by the people ; it being bad policy, as Montesquieu has 
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wisely remarked^ to olin-Tigp^Try ]ftwg -yy ^at ought to b e 
Ijhange^dfby customs. 

In the meantime, we may gratify ourselves by ima- 
gining, that though he might be considered a bold, and 
possibly an eccentric, yet he might not the less merit to 
be a successful statesman, who would preserve the pres- 
ent duties on spirituous liquors, with the mechanism by 
which they are collected, but who, conscious that the 
proceeds were mainly the drainings of a canker in society, 
would change the titles of the acts and of their provisions, 
so as to designate them as purposely framed to restrict 
the traffic in a noxious commodity, through the imposition 
of charges, fines and penalties : and who would then at 
once stake this vice of the country^ against the factious 
turbulence, the crime and the pauperism which it chiefly 
engenders, by handing over the proceeds to replace the 
poor-rates, and to pay the cost of our prisons and penal 
settlements. In addition to this, the number of distil- 
leries should be limited, that of the taverns diminished, 
and the minimum portion of spirits legally saleable raised 
to a larger t[uantity. There are many, doubtless, who 
would shrink from such a measure ; yet it seems to me 
that it would, for the most part, be those who would 
refuse to comprehend its scope. It rarely appears pru- 
dent to attempt in legislation, to proceed upon a prin- 
ciple instead of perpetuating, or simply modifying, a rou- 
tine : because the routine can always arrogate to itself 

exclusively the sanction of experience ; as if a just prin- 

I 

1 Esprit du LoiSy b. xiz^ c. xxir. 
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ciple, if it be really just, did not rather of itself involve 
the very essence of experience, in as far as the human 
intellect is enabled to grasp it. It would be opposed 
too, could we imagine it to be seriously advanced, as d 
limitation of commerce and industry ; an objection which 
sounds speciously in our mercenary times : and we should 
be assured of its futility, because we should be told that 
it is the demand which here regulates the supply, while 
the converse proposition has no reality. 

But it is folly to allege absolutely that the demand reg- 
ulates the supply, unless we are entitled to assert also 
that temptation, persuasion, and example are void of in- 
fluence, A few overgrown houses of resort would be 
less injurious than a hundred smaller ones. The secrecy 
and facility of access would be diminished ; and if the 
gin-palace might be rendered more and more conspicuous 
by its splendours, these would rather repel than attract 
the incompletely habituated drinker, who would shrink from 
its open profligacy, and would naturally be shocked by the 
contrast between its tawdry magnificence and the misery 
of most of its frequenters. The supervision of the police 
would become an easy task, when confined within limits 
BO narrow, and so nakedly exposed to public scrutiny ; 
and a stigma would be thrown upon the whole traffic, in 
all its relations, which few honourable minds would care 
to encounter, and which would soon shake it to its centre* 
But the poverty and crime which it causes would abate 
as it decreased ; or where poverty still subsisted, it would 
be infinitely less gloomy and degrading; and if a few in- 
terests might suffer temporarily, which would have been 
gladly spared had they been better founded, tl^e greater 
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purity of the moral atmosphere wotld amply compensate 
for all collateral effects of the storm that swept away its 
foulness. It is, indeed, not the least unhappy trait of the 
traffic, that it has so wound itself among the usages of 
society, that individuals of unimpeachable worth and re- 
spectability have become engaged in it, and have lent the 
aid of their character and position to its farther diffusion* 
Yet who can doubt that these very individuals, in a spirit 
becoming their higher qualities, will be the very first to 
evince an anxiety to disentangle themselves from it, and 
from the baser associates with whom it connects them, 
so soon as the public mind shall display a just conscious- 
ness of the extent of its noxious and degrading tenden- 
cies? As to the more disreputable portion, it can be 
visited by no requital equal to the mischief it has in- 
flicted. 

But the medical jurist perceives another cogent plea 
for legislative interference, when, in his important prov- 
ince, he considers more closely the relations between in- 
toxication and crime. Drunkenness, in itself, is not ad- 
mitted in this country to be pled in mitigation of any 
criminal act, which may be committed imder its influence; 
but on the contrary is held, in legal phraseology, to be 
an aggravation of the guilt. There appears to many to 
be great harshness in this interpretation of the law ; yet, 
as drunkenness is confessedly a fertile source of offences 
of the most heinous description, and we are not yet en- 
lightened enough to aim broadly and consistently at its 
prevention, the darker vengeance of retribution seems to 
be all that remains to us as a means of protection. 
When any criminal act has been performed, in order to 
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infer complete accountability, there must have been the 
capacity to distinguish its nature, its motives, and its con- 
Bequenccs to perpetrator and sufferer, together with its 
tsriminality with reference to the laws ; and along with this 
there must have been freedom of will and of judgment in 
the agent to proceed or abstain at discretion. But intoxica- 
tion, we have seen, is a series of modified actions and 
conditions of the nervous system, accompanied with cor- 
responding states of the intelligence, in which there is at 
first excitement, afterwards incoherence, and lastly stupe- 
faction ; so that there ensues, by a gradual cumulative 
process, deprivation of self-control and of reason, and 
finally of consciousness: the individual, it might have been 
added, being designated, in common language, according 
to these various grades, as tipsy, drunk, or dead-drunk.^ 
Under this definition, the drunken man cannot be held 
responsible, in any strict sense, for his actions while 
4runk, but only for his dnmkenness. Violence is the 
incidental, but not the necessary or contemplated result 
of intoxication, as it is of revenge or of other passions in 
^hich the moral will is implicated ; and it has thus justi- 
fications which the others cannot plead. It is true that 
there is a principle in law, that if an individual has wil- 
fully placed himself in a condition through which wrong 
Accrues to another, he is liable for that wrong. But the 
-drunkard, to adapt an expression of Hobbes, has not his 
future will in his own present power : he does not foresee 
•the criminal consequence of his excess as any infallible, 
or even probable contingency ; and, when the drunken- 

1 Iloflfbauer, Die psyehuehen Kratikheiten in Bezug auf die Rt>:htspflegef \M.i, p. 
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ness is once established, and the capacity for self-guid- 
ance and for reflection is destroyed, he cannot compre-^ 
hend its danger. To punish him for his crimes, therefore, 
is, for the most part, to punish him for what he never 
intended, or contemplated as a possibility. In this sense, 
to condemn for a murder committed under the false im- 
pressions of the drunkard, is but another form of consti- 
tuting drunkenness a capital crime. 

The unsupported testimony of a witness, who was 
known to have been intoxicated at the time of an 
occurrence upon which he was required to speak, would 
be rejected in every court ; yet the drunken man would be 
held responsible for actions, committed by himself, equival- 
ent to those with reference to which he would not be con- 
sidered competent to testify. Yet surely, if a man was in 
no condition to judge of these actions in others, he was in 
no condition to judge of them in himself; and his per- 
ceptions would be as defective with regard to his rela- 
tions towards them, as with regard to their relations to- 
wards him. Would it not be fair to maintain, then, that 
that which excludes a man from court as a witness 
should exclude him as a culprit? It is unhesitatingly ad- 
mitted, that where excess is followed by an attack of 
delirium tremens, or where the drunkard's habits have 
permanently weakened his intellect, or rendered him a 
confirmed maniac, his accountability ceases. But how 
are all the gradations to be defined through which the 
insanity is established, or what is the drunken condi- 
tion itself but a state of temporary derangement, and why 
should we give validity to that when remote, which we 
refuse to recognize when immediate ? Many other foims 
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of madness are caused hj an uncontrolled indulgence of 
other appetites and passions, yet who, under these cir^ 
cumstances, imputes responsibility to the maniac, because 
the production of his insanity has been by his own act ; 
and if this be just of the more permanent condition, why 
should it not be just also of that which is transient ? 
Even the tipsy man, excited, headstrong, easily provoked, 
and regardless of provoking others, with his deliberation 
weakened, and his imagination prevailing over his judg- 
ment, yet without the latter being seriously impaired, is 
scarcely a perfectly accountable being. 

Could it be shewn, however, that a man had inten* 
tionally intoxicated himself in order to perpetrate a crime, 
and use the intoxication as a pretext afterwards for ex-* 
cuse and irresponsibility, the justice of his condemnation 
would be apparent. But, though it must be admitted 
that, if a person drinks while under the influence of 
anger, as of any other passion, and keeps his cause of 
resentment steadily in view, his potations, instead of 
soothing him, are likely to foment his rage till it kindles 
into violence, still there must appear always something 
inconsistent in the idea, that any one, under ordinary 
circumstances, would begin what might prove a difficult 
and hazardous enterprise by wilfully unfitting himself 
for forethought and regulated action ; and it is plain that 
no intoxication to a less extent than this could avail as 
a plea. And even here, it might not be too great a 
refinement to maintain, that it is less the state of the 
man prior to the perpetration of the act, than that in 
which it was really perpetrated, which ought to be con- 
sidered ; for if he was irresponsible at the time of acting, 

o 
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his previous responsibility could not weigh so much^ 
as he might have relented had his judgment remained 
unshackled.^ Such a man would assuredly be very guilty, 
yet his guilt would be to a certain extent qualified ; and 
it is his design which should be considered with refer-* 
fence to punishment, rather than the maimer in which it 
had actually been accomplished. The mere drinking, 
carried designedly so far only as to excite temporary 
vigour and determination, but not so as to induce inco^ 
herence, and kept far within the limits of actual intoxica-* 
tion, can not only serve as no plea of justification, but is 
not even in question here, and must be deservedly held 
»& a gross aggravation of a criminal act. 

Should the drunkenness be involuntary, that is, caused 
hy the fraud of others, as by mixing drinks secretly, or 
should it have been produced by any peculiar or accidental 
circumstances in the individual himself, or in the situa- 
tion in which he had been placed, there would naturally 
he entire freedom from accountability, and we need not 
comment upon such a position farther than to note the 
possibility of its occurrence. One thing, however, is 
indubitable: that the confirmed drunkard, even in his 
sober intervals, shews frequently a marked tendency to 
criminal actions^ through the perversion of his moral 
feelings, and, not rarely, through a sullenness which has 
grown habitual. No one requires more rigidly the vigi- 
lance of the police, than a character which self-degrada-" 
tion has so deeply embittered. On the other hand, crime 
gives rise to much drunkenness. The social outcast 

1 Bosch, der Ifissbraueh gmtiger Getr&nke, p. 82& 
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tlrinks to deaden conscience, ' or to outbrave con- 
tempt. 

The scope of these arguments, and they have none other, 
is to shew, that as the drunkard, under any reasonable 
view, is usually to answer for his drunkenness, rather 
than for what he may perpetrate under it, it is the duty 
of preventing the vice itself which is peculiarly imposed 
upon society. We repeat that we are still, if but through 
pure expediency, in no position to reject the aid of penal 
enactments against its possible consequences, and scarcely 
even to relax their severity : although we lean somewhat 
towards that policy by which the codes of other nations 
are gradually becoming more merciful in their views of 
similar questions, and possibly, on that accoimt, more 
just. Several of the states of Germany, for example, have 
shewn themselves willing to admit drunkenness as a plea 
against fiill responsibility for crime ; and the Austrian 
criminal code lays down the rule, and attempts to assign 
its limits, with great exactness. But the drunkenness 
which gives rise to a crime is here in itself justly re- 
garded as an offence, and is punishable with from one to 
three months imprisonment ; or where the offender was 
conscious that in his drunkenness he became habitually 
prone to paroxysms of violence, the imprisonment might 
be extended to six months.^ But we may, at least, 
ourselves render the intervention of an extreme rig- 
our a matter of less frequent necessity, if we cannot 
refuse to admit it to be occasionally expedient, or even 
indispensable. This is to be accomplished by aiming 

I Frftbwald, ffandbueh det Outirrtiehisehen StrafgeatUa, Wien, 185S, pp. 28, 82S. 
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steadily towards that system of prevention of which we 
have already traced the outline, and by which we may 
hope to make the practice of the vice everywhere less 
easy, and above all, more contemptible, and its tendencies 
unmistakable and abhorred. If any more direct restrictions 
could, for the present, be adopted, without proving inopera- 
tive or even mischievous, let them, at least, be so directed 
that they shall not appear to confer upon the drinker the 
counterfeit dignity of a martyr, when the position which 
he seeks for himself is that of a self-debaser and a dupe. 
It is true there is a limited, yet still too large a class 
of drunkards, who never seek reform, . and to suggest it 
to whom is only to provoke their surliness and their ob- 
stinacy. If reform be difficult with the conscious and 
struggling victim, it is hopeless with the other. The 
grave yawning at his feet is nothing, and the world be- 
yond is notliing. Yet even this man would feel the force 
of example. Make his vice, in all its gradations, a rare 
one, and he will be ashamed, and shrink from it : as men 
rush mechanically with the throng, who would not move 
a step on a path which they were to tread alone ; or as 
they are more easily attracted by virtue than repelled by 
vice. If stronger means, however, be wanting to con- 
strain him back to duty and to reason, there are still 
measures which society may be finally compelled to 
adopt to maintain its own purity and peace ; as well as, 
in charity to the drunkard himself, to protect him, and 
those with whom he is bound in the ties of family, from 
the ruin of his excesses ; though these measures have 
hitherto been so wielded as to have usually little force 
or adequacy. It might be well, if the spirit of our laws 
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xsould yet be induced to sanction, more readily, and more 
efficiently, some such denunciation as that which was 
customary with the ancient Roman praetor : " Since by 
thy vice thou destroyest the inheritance of thy father and 
thy ancestors, and bringest down thy children to poverty, 
for that cauBC I interdict thee from its use and govern* 
ment."^ 

As to that part of the cure of the drunkard whic^ de- 
pends immediately upon himself, it must rest solely upon 
his own employment of such energies,* and power of self- 
control, as the remnant of his reason can place at his dis- 
posal. It can be no wonder, therefore, that the prospect 
of success is usually a slight one, and that few confirmed 
drinkers ever possess sufficient fortitude to redeem them- 
selves permanently. Lippich computes that about five 
per cent may appear to have returned to temperate 
habits;' and I fear this must be admitted to be the fall 
proportion. Stilly it is pleasing to remember, that re- 
coveries from the most abject conditions have occasionally 
been witnessed; nor ought we to banish the hope, that under 
better auspices, and with more lively sympathies from 
without, such instances nfight be multiplied. One case 
I recollect, of an individual, who would strip himself of 
his shirt, when in the midst of his orgies, to procure the 
means for gratifying his insane cravings ; and who found 
readily, among the keepers of the petty tippling-houses, 
persons mean enough for so base a traffic Yet this indi- 
vidual became thoroughly reformed, and for many years 
continued rigidly abstinent, till he died at a ripe age. 

> Ilcinecciuii, Antiq. Roman Juri*p. UUuiranL Syntagma (ed Iv.), T. L p. 2918 
' I GrumdtO^ nr Diftobiottatii, ^ 7L 
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It is manifest that, in weaning from the habit, no par- 
ticular method can prevail so much by any merit of its 
own, a& by the tenacity of the resolution which has given 
it origin. The main difficulty lies in inducing that de- 
gree of firmness which is requisite for a proper trial ; and 
perhaps this will usually be best elicited and sustained 
through the assistance of some judicious friend, who wiU 
fitrivfe to win the drinker's confidence^ and secure an 
ascendency over him. It will be prudent to look upon 
the habit as a disease, which must be treated with com-^ 
pitssionate consideration ; the causes and conditions of 
which are to be investigated, and heedfully resisted, and 
not expected to be the easy conquest of an admonition or 
a reproof. If the constitution have already materially 
suffered, it must be sought to be carefully renovated. 
The moral cure can have little efficacy, till the. physical 
one is duly established ; and he who drinks to quiet un- 
easy sensations, of whatever description, must have these 
soothed, and must be enjoined patience till they are 
soothed, by the suggestion of some other means which 
may be at once more innocent and more enduring. We 
must lift him from his state of mental prostration, and 
hush for him the pains of reflection over all that he has 
lost, destroyed, or neglected. We may perhaps succeed 
in rousing him by appeals to his nobler passions and 
affections ; or may keep him from preying upon himself 
by engaging him in occupations adapted to his position ; 
or by enlarging his connections with the outer world, 
through its impressions and influences. 

If the individual, assisted or unassisted, can succeed in 
this, he has then some groundwork upon which to com- 
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mence what must still be, probably,' a period of severe 
probation. A resolution to maintain an immediate and 
total abstinence will be. his easiest reeource« He need 
not dread the effects of this upon his general health ; for 
everTthing has tended to shew that there ean be no possible 
foundation for the idea, preposterous and yet partially 
current, that the system can be so habituated to intoxi* 
cating drinks as to confer upon their use the indemnity 
of a second nature. It is only, we have already seen, in 
the more serious diseases of drunkards, and in but few of 
these, and chiefly, it seems reasonable to add, in such as 
are liot the absolute results of his drunkenness, that there 
can be any question as to the risk of a sudden abstrac- 
tion of the intoxicating fluids ; and cases of this descrip- 
tion will naturally be under the direct superintendence of 
a medical practitioner. lodeed, it is worthy of remark^ 
that the terror excited by a dangerous disease, which the 
drunkard has been brought to recognize as the result of 
his habit, has served, along with the abstinence which 
has been enforced during its treatment, as the first step, 
in not a few instances, towards a permanent reformation. 
In attempting to break ofl" by slow degrees the habit of 
drinking, the virtue of self-denial in the individual 
would be put to a test infinitely more severe than any 
which his constitution would suffer by breaking off at 
once. Abstinence has a defined and positive limit, but 
that of temperance is fixed nowhere. Indulgence in one 
glass leads to indulgence in another. The drinker feels 
himself, as usual, soothed by his drink ; and as he recurs 
to it, oscillating between remorse and recklessness, he 
defers till to-morrow tbo trial of that greater abstemious- 
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ness which he admits to be necessary, but knows to be 
difficult, and ever trusts that a daj later, and still a daj 
later, will make little difference. By this juggling with 
his conscience, he aids in confirming the habit which it 
would have been more prudent to haye relinquished at 
once ; and his recovery, meanwhile, is generally ren- 
dered more distant, more the spoil of temptations, and 
more hopeless. If he determine, however, to adopt 
some gradual method of abstinence, there is perhaps 
none which will be more easy, and more likely to prove 
effectual, than that of setting aside a quantity of spirits, 
let it be a gallon or a quart, with the resolution, that for 
each dram he drinks he shall add to the stock a like por- 
tion of water, so that the progress of his cure may keep 
pace with that of the dilution. Should all else fail, the 
use of some description of ironical or contemptuous treat- 
ment, though by no means generally a safe expedient, 
has occasionally brought the drunkard to a sense of the 
shame of his condition. It is perhaps upon a principle 
of this nature, that the peasants, in certain parts of the 
continent, are accustomed to lay their sots, when thor- 
oughly drunk, in a dunghill, to remain there till the 
effect of their carouse has subsided.* 

Or some method may be adopted, by which intense 
disgust may be excited against the intoxicating drinks 
themselves. We shall scarcely now be likely to resort 
to the cure of mixing crushed toads with the toper's 
brandy, which Brlickmann assures us has been adopted 
in vain ; or to dilute it with water in which a dead body 

1 JKuach, Der Mmbraueh gtisiiger Geir&uie^ p. 210. 
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h&s been washed, or to present the cup clutched in the 
hand of a corpse, which the older writers assure us hare 
also been employed without success ;* and which we may 
at least receive as evidences of the character of a pro- 
pensity which was considered baneful enough to jus- 
tify a trial of such hideous remedies, and yet was ob- 
durate enough to refuse to yield to them. But we might 
essay the plan which has been adopted, and to which we 
have already made a slight reference, of impregnating 
with a third of ardent spirits every article of diet, whether 
of food or of drink, without exception, which was pre- 
sented to the drinker ; so that, tasting them in his tea, 
in his soup, upon his meat, and among his vegetables, the 
favoiuite liquors, thus unceasingly proffered, might shock 
the sense of taste, pall upon the appetite, and ultimately 
excite repugnance and nausea. This result is usually 
attained within about five days of the treatment ; but the 
plan must be rigorously continued for some time longer, 
until the patient can no longer, by any effort, gulp down 
the mixture, when his cure is completed.^ The idea of 
such a plan, however, implies the entire subjection of the 
individual to the superintendence and authority of others, 
and it could rarely admit of application under the do- 
mestic roof. Besides, though a large degree of success 
has been attributed to the method, it is not without its 
dangers, and has sometimes induced delirium tremens, 
and sometimes led to fatal apoplexy ; while the perma- 
nency of the result, even when at first favourable, has been 
found to be doubtful. Indeed, if the details of these plans 

1 Ploiicqxict, Literatvra wHlka dvjfxta^ t. il. p. 2. 

S F. NaMc, Over de getuxswi/zn van Uronkaarcb; (Dutch ed.) Utrecht, 1652, p. 17. 
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of cure prove anything, they prove the infinitely greater 
merits of methods of prevention. 

Where a change of residence and of scene can be vol- 
untarily adopted, I have occasionally known it to be at** 
tended with the most desirable consequences. The cus- 
tomary boon-companions, perhaps the influence of some 
agreeable but pernicious leader of the habitual revels, the 
old associations, are cast off and abandoned ; and the 
drinker stands free to retrieve himself and his hopes 
within a new circle of society and of occupation. Whether 
the community, looking upon the confirmed drunkard as 
always more or less insane and dangerous to its safety, 
and desirous of shunning the indecency, as well as the 
dispeace and damage, of bis conduct, passing beyond the 
mere guardianship of his property, may ever be com- 
pelled to assume to itself more generally the power, when 
it has failed with all other methods, of placing him under 
peremptory personal restraint in some appropriate insti- 
tution, in part to hide his reproach, or to check his mis- 
chief, or, still better, to effect his cure, is a question 
which possibly at some early period must be answered in 
the affirmative. 

We thus bring to a conclusion our remarks upon this 
important subject. We have necessarily made no attempt 
to embrace the whole of its possible range ; for, as there 
IS not an alteration of health incident to the human body 
which intemperance may not create, foster,' aggravate, or 
render more certainly and speedily fatal, the theme would 
have been boundless, and the facts might have been 
occasionally too indefinite to fix attention. But the cat- 
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alogae is sufficiently terrible which includes all that it 
notoriously does cause, and that which, either by direct 
proof, or by implication as strong as proof, can have no 
other origin. Sometimes it has appeared difficult to give 
to the subject the subdued tone of reasoned truth which 
seemed proper for its treatment : and when we have re- 
flected upon the tens of millions which are lavished an- 
nually upon the pernicious sensuality of intoxicating 
drinks, and on the less noxious, but even more paltry, in- 
dulgence of tobacco, by a nation which yet frequently 
writhes uneasily under charges directed to the noblest 
purposes of humanity and civilization, the consciousness 
oppresses us, that not even the most morose of satirists, 
embittered against the follies of his race, could have 
feigned against it any more severe invective than is con- 
veyed in so plain a reality. 

We pride ourselves, as a country, upon our liberty, and 
not without justice ; yet it would be well if it were more 
remembered, that there is one liberty which the humane 
would desire to see denied to every'class oreY£j;y.^eople : 
tKe ljEer ty ofmakinjj themselves slaves. So long as 
such a stain is so endured upon the national character, 
all efficient testimony unites to prove, that we must be con- 
tent to be ruled by laws instead of morals, and appear 
to owe the bulk of our virtues to our code. 
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Conviviality, enjoymenta of^ 15; risks to health, 18; tendencies 

of, 24, 196. 
Convulsions, 62, 67« 

Culture and race, influence of on drinking habits, 9. 
Cure, 213 ; proportion of success, 213 ; by immediate abstinence, 

215 ; by gradual abstinence, disadvantages of, 215 ; plan for, 

216; antiquated modes of, 216; brandy, or satiating cure, 

217 ; cure by seclusion, 218. 

DaMstrSm^ experiments on dogs by, 190. 

Death-bed of drunkard, 62, 65. 

Decay, modifications of, 63, 85; rapid progress of in youthful 
drunkard, 91. 

Delirium of exhaustion, use of wine in, 117. 

Delirium tremens, 59; phenomena of, 110; gloomy nature of 
delusions in. 111 ; examples, 112 ; caution in administering 
spirits in treatment o^ 115; mortality from, 105, 108. 

Denmark, insanity from intemperance in, 125. 

Diaphragm, rheumatism of, 85. 

Diet, defective, influence of, 46. 

Digestion, disorder of, 18, 21, 32; depravation of, 46, 57, 73, 
160; special affections, 69. 

Dipsomania, 131; exemplified, 133; questionable nature of, 
134. 

Disease, alcoholic stimulants in, 19, 21 ; caution regarding, 23. 

general, collateral effects of in constitution of drunk- 
ard, 103, 218. 

Dissections, changes discovered on, 149. 

I>ram8,46. 

Drinking tankard, old, 8. 

Dropsy, 76; remarkable case of, 86. 
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Drunkards, proportion of to population, 106, 107; responsibility 

of for crime, 206. 
Drunkenness, mortality from, 106. 
Dunghill, sots laid in, 216. 

Education, preyentiTe efficacy of, 201. 

Emaciation in adranced drunkard, 59, 161. 

Emergencies requiring use of spirits, 21. 

Employments, sedentary, influence of, 44. 

England, insanity from drunkenness in, 123; suicide, 145. 

Epilepsy, 67. 

Example, influence of, 49, 205, 212. 

Excess, gross examples of, 52. 

Farr on suicide from drunkenness, 142. 

Fasting, with intemperance, detriment of, 19. 

Fat in blood, 160, 164. 

Fatty degeneration, 160, 179; a leading and characteristic effect 

of drunkenness, 187. 
Feebleness of advanced drunkard, 60. 
Female drunkards, 42; mortality of, 105; mental derangement 

of, 125 ; suicides, 145. 
Ferocity, drunken, 127. 
Fins and Laps, intemperance of, 9. 
Fire-raising, 128. 

France, insanity from drunkenness in, 121 ; suicides, 146. 
Furious excitement of drunkard, 118. 

Gains, irregular, favour drunkenness, 45. 
Genius in relation to intemperance, 39. 
Oermans, ancient, intemperance of, 4, 6. 
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Gildfly ancient, drinkiDi^ praetiees of, 6. 

Qout, 18. 

Cfdiiingen, insanity from drunkenness in, 122. 

Qreeks oftd Boman9, temperate lubits of, 1. 

Gregory i Dr, on noxiousness of intemperance, 33. 

Gullet, affecdon of, 70, 71. 

Habitual intoxication, 37 ; eaiisea, 38 ; pcggress, 52. 

Haliudnations, 59; exemplified, 111. 

Head, iiyuries of, influence on habits of intoxication, 118; pro- 
mote suicidal tendency, 141. 

Heart, effect of moderate drinking on^ 18; risk of intoxication 
in tesdency to disease of, 34 ; aetion .of prolongied jfttcim- 
peranoe upon, 79, 166. 

Hereditary disposition to intemperaoce, 49. 

HolUmdj insanity from intemperance in, 124; Bamaer on sui- 
cide in, 142. 

Evfdimd^ on character of drunkard* 148. 

Aim, on dironic p<M8oning from akx>hol, 192. 

Huifdeooperi on homicidal fiiiy of intoxication* 127. 

Hypochondriac, becomes drinker, 44. 

Idleness, influence o^ 45. 
ImbedXity,61,129. 
Incapacity of drunkard, 58. 
Incoherence, 118. 

Indirect effects of intemperance, 103. 

Insanify, permanent, of drunkard, 119; frequency of, 120; in 
females, 125 ; woman a passive netim» 126 ; homic i d a l , 127. 
Instantaneous death from spirits, 88. 
Insurance offices r^ect drunkard, 200. 
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Litemparance litUe noticed by ancient medical writers, 1. 

Intestinesy disorders o^ 73» 154. 

Intoxicating liquors, effects of moderate quantities of, 16 ; of 
large doses, 87 ; appearances on death after i>oison]ng bj, 
160. 

Intoxication, phenomena of, 26 ; how induced, 29 ; after conse- 
quences of fit of, 32 ; casual dangers of, 36. 

Irdandy relative intemperance of sexes in, 42. 

ItcHyy modem, intemperance in, 3 ; insanity, 124. 

Jaundice, 74, 76. 

Jewsy remarkable sobriety of, 146. 

Jurisprudence, medical, considerations regarding, 206. 

Kidney, disease of, 77 ; fatty degeneration of, 179. 

Labour, exhausting, influence of, 46. 

Legislature, probable co-operation of, 203. 

Life, period of, most prone to intemperance, 40 ; ayerage durs^ 

tion of, in drunkards, 106. 
Limbs, tremors o^ 68. 
Lippichy statistical observations of, 41, 106. 
Liquors used by ancients, 10. 

Liver, diseases of, 74 ; action of drinking habits on, 166 ; appear- 
ances in after death, 167. 
Lungs, affections of, 80 ; action of alcohol on,* 162, 163. 

Male sex, most prone to intemperance, 41. 
Maternal care, beneficial influence of, 60. 
Melancholy, 43, 118. 
Mental disorders, 110. 
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Moderate drmking, risks from, 18. 
Morning drinking, pernicious, 19. 
Moral feelings, perrersion of, 60. 
Mortified bed-sores of drunkard, 62. 
Mortification of stomach, 154. 

Neison, statistical obserrations of, 41, 107. 

Nerrons suffering, as cause of intemperance, 43; as effect, 

62. 
New York, drunkards perished in streets of, 83 ; insanity from 

intemperance in, 124. 
Norse drinking customs, 5. 
Norway y insanity from drunkenness in, 125. 
Nose of drunkard, 80. 

Obesity of drunkard, 56, 160. 

Occupation, in relation to intemperance, 44^ 202. 

Offspring of drunkard, 106 ; frequently idiotical, 130 ; scanty 

numbers of, 106, 109, 131. 
Old age, slight demand of for stimulants, 23. 
Outcast, drunken, 65. 

Paley, on habitual drunkard, 148. 

Palsy, 79; progressiye, of insane, 130, 174. 

Pauperism in relation to intemperance, 45. 

Physicians, illustrious, admonitions o^ 33, 147. 

Physiological Pathdogy, 149. 

Poisoning, inmiediate, spirits a cause of, 87; slow, 192. 

Popular use of spirits as remedy, eyils of, 20» 83. 

PreTention, 195. 

Progress of drunkard, 14, 24, 26, 36» 52, 63. 
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Pulmonary consamption, 80; catarrh, 84; inflammatioii^ 84. 

Qualities, social, influence of, 43. 

Quantities consumed by drunkard no staudsid of eid|)8MEty, 

62. 
Quetelet, on relative intemperance of sexes, 42. 

Races, extinction of, 109. 
Reform of drunkard, 212. 
Regfimen, influence of, 46. 
Relative liability to disease in drunkard, 103. 
Residence, change of, as means of cure, 218. 
Responsibility, legal, of drunkard, 206 ; where drunkenness in- 
voluntary, 210; plea for prevention, 211. 
Restorative powers falsely imputed to spirits, 46, 169, 198. 
Restricted sale of spirits, 203. 
Restriction, personal, of drunkard, 212, 218. 
Risks attending use of spirits as remedy, 23, 115, 110. 
Roman pnetor, denunciation by, 213. 
Rural labour, favourable condition of, 45. 
Bussiay insanity from drunkenness in, 123. 

St Gertrude, singular devotional expressions of, 6. 

SoUemOf rule of school of, 32. 

Sanguineous temperament, influence of, 88. 

Sclavonic races, intemperance of, 9. 

Scotland, insanity from drunkenness in, 123 ; suicide, 146.- 

Seductiveness of drinking habits, 15, 24, 196. 

Sex, influence of, 41 ; relative intemperance q^l. 

Shaking delirium, 69. " 

Shock from large doses of alcohol, 151. 
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Skin of drunkard, 56, 61 ; diseases of, 79. 

Sleep of drunkard, 58. 

Spedal results, constitutional, 67; menta]».110. 

Spirits, varieties of, 12 ; adulteration, 12; test (^ pin%, 13 ; use 

unnecessary in health, 18. 
Spleen, affections of, 181. 
Spontaneous combustion, 92. 
Statistics of intemperance^ imperfection of, 105; of insonil^, 

120. 
Stomach, effects of moderate drinking on, 18; remarkable dis- 
tension of, 72; of drunkard, after death, 152; ulceration, 

70, 153; contraction, 153. 
Stupidity, mental, of drunkard, 129. 
Stupor of intoxication, 30 ; its dangers, 36. 
Suicide, 136; forms of tendency to, 137; premeditated, 137; 

unpremeditated, 140 ; relations to intemperance, 142 ; modes 

of perpetration, 146. 
Stoedeny insanity from drunkenness in, 122 ; suicide, 143. 
Swedish workmen, habits of, 54. 
System, living, leading characteristics of results of intemperance 

on, 187. 

Tavern-keepers frequently become drunkards, 44. 

Taverns, necessity for diminishing numbers of, 204. 

Temp era ment, infl uence of, 38. 

Temperance Society, mediaeval, 7; existing societies, functions 

of, 196. 
Temptation, influence of, 205. 
Tendencies, latent, to disease, developed by moderate drinking, 

19. 
Teutonic races, intemperance of, 4. 
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Tissoty on death of drankard, 147. 

United States army, mortality from intemperance in, 108. 
Unwholesonmess of dwellings, influence of, 47. 
Urine, incontinence of, 62, 78. 

Veins, afifections of, 79. i' 

Vigour in drunkard, false semblanccof, 56, 160. 

Vital statistics of intemperance, 105. 

Voice, deterioration of, 85. 

Vomiting, 61, 70. 

Warm climate, intemperance in, 10; especially pernicious, 109, 

199. 
Water-brash, 71* 
Whining drunkard, 30. 
Wiseman, a water drinker, 22. 

Youth and infancy, dangers of spirits to, 88. 

Touth, culture of, 201. 

Youthful drunkards, 40 ; rapid decay of, 91. 
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ENCYCtOPiEDiA BRITANNiCA 

EI6ITI EDITIOI. 



In every country where Science and Literature have been long and success- 
fully cultivated, and books extensively multiplied, attempts more or less skilful 
have been made to reduce the mass of information to a compendious and regulated 
form, and to furnish a ready access to its varied details by means of Encyclopaedias. 
Of the importance and advantages of such publications, there can scarcely be two 
opinions. Executed on a plan sufficiently comprehensive, they ought to embrace 
all the departments of human learning, rendering the Alphabet a ready key, not 
only to the Arts and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, Biography, 
Geography, and Miscellaneous Literature. A work thus constructed is not only 
valuable to the Sciiolar and the man of Science as a Dictionary of Universal 
reference, but the subjects being treated in a form consistent with Systematic 
Exposition, as well as with Alphabetical Arrangement, the book becomes an 
inestimable treasure to those who, although they cannot afford leisure for veiy 
laborious research or profound investigation, are yet desirous to possess that 
general information on all subjects which constitute an intelligent and well- 
informed man. 

Among books of this class the Engtcix)pjcdia Britanntca has long been 
conspicuously eminent As a Grrat Repertory op Human Knowledge, it 
has continued since 1771 to accumulate the ever-increasing treasures of Science 
and Literature. It was first published in three volumes 4to, 1771 ; next, in ten 
volumes, in 1778; in eighteen volumes in 1797, to which was added the Supple- 
ment, in two volumeit, by Bishop Gleio, in 1801 ; this was followed by an 
edition in twenty volumes, in 1810 ; and other two editions during the succeeding 
ten years ; to which was added the celebrated Supplement, in six volumes 4to, 
edited by Professor Napier, commenced in 1815, and finished in 1824. 

The Seventh Edition, which was completed in 1842, embodied whatever 
ronuined valuable in tlie previous editions and in the Supplements, and was 
further enhanced in value by the addition of some of the most celebrated disqui- 
011 ions which have adorned the literature of the nmeteenth century. The pub- 
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Hcation thus of Seven Editions with saccessive improvements, and th« Sale of 
35,000 copies, not during an excitement raised by a factitious reputatfon, bat 
during a succession of years, in which the work was tested and approved by the 
most accomplished and scientific scholars, remains an irrefragable proof of its 
unquestionable merit, and have given it so decided a preference in public favour, 
that its popularity, instead of suffering diminution from riValship, has steadily 
continued to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time. 

It has been the leading object of its conductors to combine abstract with 
practical, and solid with pleasing information, in such proportions as would be 
most useful and most acceptable to the public, to deliver the truths of Science in 
the most accurate and intelligible form, and, at tlie same time, to pay due attention 
to those branches of knowledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, 
are yet deservedly popular, and have a powerful influence on the taste^ habits, 
and character of the individual, — in a word, to render the Work at once a Dic- 
tionary of Science, a Copious Abstract of Literature and Phiix>80Pht, 
and a Book of Universal Reference. 

The Eighth Edition is undergoing careful revision and extensive alterations, 
so as to be accommodated to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the 
times. Arrangements are accordingly made to secure the co-operation of the 
most eminent living Authors, who have contributed treatises in the various 
departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, 
and General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress 
of discovery, improvements in the Arts, or the general advancement of society. 

As an example of how thoroughl}"- this plan has been adopted, the Publishers 
refer to the Volumes that have already appeared, in which it will be seen that 
while many of the Articles have been entirely rewritten, others have undergone 
such important alterations and additions as to render the present not so much a 
New Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a New Work under that 
title. 

In giving effect to the extensive plan of reconstruction thus adopted, due 
consideration is, at the same time, given to the great and permanent value of 
many of those Articles and Treatises with which the former Editions were 
enriched. The possession of these invaluable contributions forms, indeed, a 
characteristic feature of the Work, and gives it a decided pre-eminence over every 
other publication of its class. 

To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and tl^e Manufac- 
turer, to the Clergyman and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, 
and the Cultivator of Literature or the Fine Arts, the Encyclopsedia Britannica 
will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of its information 
also recommends it to Emigrnnts and other persons resident in quarters where 
access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment 
of extensive libraries. 

* To all such the Publishers confidently recommend the Encyclop^dta 
Britannica, as a Work deservimr of their confidence and support, and worthy 
'*f the National Name. 
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** A pubUc€Uion well worth your having.^ 
\VxLBi£iiFOBCH*d Lbttbr TO Prrr—Lii'B, Vou III. p. 14. 

Now PablUhing, in Monthly Parts, price Ss,, and Quarterly Volumes, strongty 
and handsomely bound in cloth, price 248. 

THE EIGHTH EDITION. 

Greatly ImproYed and Brought Down to tlie Pretont Time. 

EDITED BY 

THOMAS STEWART TRAILL, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh ; 

ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS, WHOSE INITIALS ARE . 
ATTACHED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE ARTICLES. 



The ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNIC A forms an Alphabetical Repertory of 
every branch of Human Knowledge, and renders the Alphabet a ready key not 
only to the Arts and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, Philosophy, 
Biography, Geography, Commerce, Manufactures, Statistics, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 

The Publishers are folly aware that in a comprehensive work of reference, as 
this is, it is desirable to obtain Completeness and Accuracy of Detail in all the 
Articles, of whatever length or consequence they may be. Accordingly, while 
arrangements have been made to secure the co-operation of some of the most 
eminent living authors for the more important contributions, the greatest regard 
will in every respect be paid to those of the smallest size. 

Seven VolumM are now publiihed: — 
VOLUME I. contahis the Preliminary Dissertations by Duoald Stewart, 
Sur Jambs Mackintosh, Richard Whatelt, D.D., John Platfair, and Sir 
Joux Leslie. 

VOLUMES IL to Vn. bring the work down to the Article DIALLING. 
■pMlmeaa and Prospeetoaea may bo had of tiie FnUiahers, or any Bookseller. 
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Bidiaid Wbately, D J)., Archbisbqp of Dnblin 

A. DIclcson Hampden, DJ)., Bishop of Here- 
ford 

Winiam Wbewell, DJD., Fmfessor of Moral 
FhilcMopby, Trinity College, Cambridge 

J. ]L M'CoIloch, Esq., Member of the Inatitate 
of France, Anilior of Commercial Dic- 
tionary, &c. 

Sir David firewater, K.H., LLJ)., Principal of 
the United College of St Salvator and 
St Leonard, St Andrews 

wudam Edmonatoone Aytonn, Profesaor of 
Bhetoric and Belles Lettrea in the TJni- 
rersity of Edinburgh 

Henry Bogers, Author of the Eclipse of faith 

Dr. Wm. Gregory, Ftofeasor of Chemistiy in 
the University of Edinburgh 

WOJiam Spalding, Professor of Bhetoric, St 
Andrew's University 

Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., Author of the 
History of Europe 

John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh 

Edward Thornton, Esq., StatisticalDepartment 
East India House, Author of Gazetteer of 
Sdnde 

Augustus Petennann, Esq., Ffaysical Geogra- 
pher to the Queen 

John Wilson, Esq., Farmer, Eddington Mains, 
Berwickshire, Author of various papers 
on Agriculture, read before the Highhmd 
and Agricultural Society 

Thomas Anderson, M J)., Pmfessor of Chemis- 
try, Glasgow, and Lecturer on Agricultural 
Chemistry to the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society 

John Hill Burton, Esq., Advocate, Author of 
the History of Scotland from the Bevdn- 
tion, &c. 

George Ferguson, LL.D., Professor of Hu- 
manity, King's College, Aberdeen 

George Farquhar Graham, Esq., Author of 
various Works on Music 



Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of 
Ii(^c and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh 

Bev. Wm. lindsay Alexander, D J>., Author of 
Connection and Harmony of Old and Kew 
Testaments, &c., &c. 

Charles Madaren, Esq., F.B.S.E., Author of 
Topography of the Plain of Troy, Geology 
of Fife and the Lothians, &c. Sec. 

William Hosldng, Esq., Professor Oi Ardutee- 
ture and Arte of Construction, King*8 
CoU^e, London 

Bev. Robert Main, MJL., FJL.A.S., First As- 
sistant, Boyal Observatory, (keenwich 

lieut-CoL Portlock, BJi.A., Woolwich 

Bev. William Scoresby, Author of Acoount of 
the Arctic Begions 

Jonathan Aykn, Esq., Master Attendant, H.M. 
Dockyard, Sheemess 

James Wihwn, Esq., F.B.S J!., Author of vari- 
ous Works on Natural History 

John Barrow, Esq., Admiralty 

Thomas Bazley, Esq., Chairman of the Cham* 
ber of Commerce, Manchester 

James Nicol, F.B.S.E., Professor of Natural 
History, Marischal College, Aberdeen 

Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Author of' **I1ie 
> Bnssian Shores of the Black Sea^** Sec 

Hon. Lord Cockbum, Author of life of Lord 
Jeffrey 

Dr. Leonard Schmiti, F.BJS.E., Beetor, Bi^ 
School, Edinburgh, Author of Hiatoiy of 



John Hutton Balfour, M.D., Begins Ptafeasor 
of Botany, Edinburgh Univenity 

Jamea D. Forbea, F.&.S.E., 8w. Sec., Prafiesear 
of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh Uni- 
yersity 

Emeric Szabad, late Secretary under the Hun- 
garian National Government of 18^ 

Alex. Smith, Author of *' A Life Drama." and 
other Poems 

James Montgomery, Author of ** Greenland, " 
and other Poems 
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OF DIET AND SEOIMEN ; AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 

DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHIU)SEN. 

Bt ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician 
Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 

" Just tueh a watk as eveiy head of a fuoiHj ought to hare on his book-shelf.'*— ^rtff/t/on 
Herald. 

" If sterling merit might be the passport to success, this work will obtain the most exten- 
sive celebrity.*^ JWA Herald. 

** Calculated to acronipUsh all that could be wished in a Popular System of Medicine."— 
Blittbmpk JMUal and Snrgical Jwmal. 

" We h&n lora nothii^ of the kind better adapted for oonsnltation."— If /«rary Gazette. 

** DecMedW the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offiered to the pubUc."— 
Caledonian Merairy. 

Adam & Chables Black, Edinburgh ; Lonqman & Co., Lokdon ; 

AND SOLD BT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



A. & C. BLACKS MISCELLANEOUS PUBUCATIOKS— CimfMited: 

BLACK'S ATLASES. 

General Atlas of the World. 

NEW EDITION. 1854. 

Price 56s. Folio, Half-Boand Morocco, Gilt Leayes. 

THIS Work has recently undergone f^eaX alterations, and been increased hj 
large and important additions. These consist principally of new Maps of 
Countries that have recently risen in importance as fields of emigration, or whidi 
have attracted attention from discoveries or events affecting commercial interests. 
Maps on an enlarged scale have thus been added of The Baltic, Australia, 
New South Wales, Victoria, New Zbalakd, with all the latest information 
and Gold Regions; Arctic Regions and Bkitish America, shewing the North- 
West Passage, and all the discoveries up to 1854 ; Souih Africa, shewing the 
new boundaries and most recent discoveries ; separate Maps of some of the 
more important of the United States of America, including New Toric, Massa* 
chnsetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, ConncRticot, Kentucky, Maine, 
Tennessee, &c.; and a complete series of Maps illustratino the chief 
Physical Features of the World, the Nortliern and Southern Hemispheres, 
and Solar System. 

The whole series consists of upwards of Seventy Maps, engrayed on Steel !n 
the first style of the art, by Sidney Hall, Hughes, and others, coloured with the 
greatest attention to accuracy, neatness, and distinctness. Prefixed to the work 
are Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Statistics of the dilTereDt 
countries in the world, and appended to it is a complete Index of upwards of 
60,000 names of Places, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of 
the Map in which they will be found, constituting this one of the most valuable 
and extensive Geographical Works of reference, and at the same time, consider- 
ing the amount of matter it contains, the cheapest Atlas now in existence. 

Stronffly and Elegantlv Half-Botmd Horoeoo or Bnssia, Gilt Leayes, 
^ Price £2:168. 



Atlas of Anstralia 

WITH ALL THE GOLD KEGIONS. 
Price Five Shillings, handsomely bound in cloth. 

A SERIES OP MAPS PBOM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES ; 

Beautifully Engraved and Coloured, and strongly Bound in Cloth, price 5s, 

L GENERAL MAP OF AUSTRA LASI A,* Ne w Zeahind, Polynesia and Sur- 
rounding Islands. 

II. AUSTRALIA— Divided into Districts. 

lil. NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA, shew- 
ing the difi^^rent Gold Deposits. 

IV. NEW SOUTH WALES— Divided into counties, with all the Gold Deposits 
accurately laid down, and a plan of Sydnev. 

V. VICTORIA— Divided into Counties, with'all the Gold Districts accurately 

laid down, and a plan of the Mount Alexander Gold Region. 

VI. NEW ZEALAND, VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, and the settled portion of 
Western Australia, comprehending Swan River and Australind. 

" The possession of these Maps will be necessary to the clear undentandins of friends' 
letters, newspaper narratives, and traveller's reports ; and therefore they should be placed 
upon the table in every house, for instant reference when required. Tliey are beautifiiUy en- 
-aved." — Cfiiic. 
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